

















The author here reviews research that has been done in the past two 
decades on the varied and numerous aspects of foreign student exchange 
and suggests the particular areas which need further study. 


Foreign Student Exchange 


in Perspective 


What the Research Tells Us 


by BARBARA J]. WALTON 


i research on foreign stu- 
dents began in the late 1940’s at 
a time when government and founda- 
tions had adopted foreign student 
exchange as a technique for achieving 
sociopolitical goals. The purpose of 
research as seen by sponsors was to 
find out whether foreign student pro- 

s were achieving these goals, and 
if not, what could be done about it. 
From the standpoint of the social 
scientists called upon to conduct re- 
search, the purpose was not so much 
to come up with specific solutions as 
to analyze complex processes and 
telate them to stated goals. 


If any generalization at all can be 
made about the results of almost two 
decades of research on foreign stu- 
dents, it is that the basic value of 

Student exchange lies, first, in what it 
j does for the individual student, both 
Personally and professionally, and, 
| Second, in its impact on crossnational 
and crosscultural understanding in a 
politically fragmented world. Equally 
important is the implication which can 


be drawn from the body of the re- 
search, namely, that since the results 
of exchange are basically psychological 
and educational, they are not readily 
influenced by administrative action ex- 
cept where this is in the direction of 
promoting the education process. 
Where goals are clearly conceived and 
consistent with the nature of exchange, 
many kinds of administrative structure 
are effective in carrying them out; 





@ This article is taken from a study 
prepared by Mrs. Walton for the 
Department of State. It is chapter 
VIII (summary and conclusions) 
of the study which will be published 
this spring under the title “Foreign 
Student Exchange in Perspective: 
Research on Foreign Students in 
the United States.” For informa- 
tion about how to obtain copies of 
the published work, write to Office 
of External Research, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C., 20520. 
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where goals are misconceived or un- 
realistic, no amount of change in ad- 
ministrative structure can bring about 
the desired results. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE U.S. 


The bulk of the research on foreign 
students during the 1950’s dealt with 
attitudes and opinions about the 
United States. It should be possible, 
therefore, to give a definite answer to 
the question so often asked of foreign 
students by well-meaning hostesses: 
“How do you like America?” The 
answer, in simplest terms, is that they 
like it. They are markedly favorable 
toward the American people and 
toward American society—and less 
favorable toward American foreign 
policy. Examined more closely, their 
opinions reflect both a positive and a 
negative view concerning specific 
American characteristics. Aspects of 
American life which are widely re- 
ported to be esteemed are friendliness 
(but not superficial friendships) , high 
standard of living (but not material- 
ism) , egalitarianism (but not too much 
where women are concerned), infor- 
mality (but not disrespect for profes- 
sors and others in authority) , organiza- 
tional efficiency (but not expediency), 
and energy (but not a frantic pace of 
life). For every favorable image there 
is likely to be the other side to the coin. 
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A careful examination of the litera- 
ture suggests the distinct possibility 
that favorable attitudes toward Amer- 
ica existed before the student was 
selected to come to the United States, 
As far back as 1953 it was noted that 
students were basically “pro-Amer- 
ican” upon arrival but that they be- 
came more so while here.’ It would 
seem reasonable that those who are 
favorable toward America have a 
better chance of being selected than 
those who are not. A 1958 study of 
Pakistani college students who had 
never been abroad showed that 90 per- 
cent would choose the United States if 
given an opportunity to study in a 
ioreign country, and 37 percent would 
like to settle in America permanently.’ 
While these figures might be different 
if the questions were asked today, 
they dramatize the climate within 
which student exchange often oper- 
ates. 

The basic conclusion to be drawn 
from research on attitudes and opin- 
ions is that sponsors of foreign student 
programs should seek not so much 
endorsement of the United States as 
intelligent understanding of this coun- 
try based on insight into our history 
and contemporary social goals. Ex- 
change policy should aim not to rein- 
force stereotypes but to break them 
down and replace them with critical 
judgments based on reality, however 
complex this may be. Understanding 
in the deepest sense, as John and Ruth 
Useem point out,’ involves compre- 
hension of both the facts and the 
reasons behind these facts. Intelligent 
understanding of another country is a 
realistic goal which exchange pro- 
grams help to achieve. 

A broader focus is needed for re 
search on attitudes and opinions of 
foreign students, and a number of pos 


sibilities suggest themselves. The whole , 


area of attitudes toward the self and 
society which has been dealt with in 
research on American students abroad 


? See all footnotes at end of article. 
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needs to be developed with respect to 
foreign students in the United States. 
Foreign student research has dealt 
with a relatively narrow band of atti- 
tudes, neglecting changes in attitude 
toward the student’s own country, 
toward his role in society, and toward 
his life’s work. Does study abroad 
alter a foreign student’s sense of social 
responsibility or his view of the role 
of the individual as “transfer” agent? 
What changes does it bring about in 
his view of himself as an individual, in 
his sense of identity? Only a few 
studies have probed these areas. Fur- 
ther exploration of psychological pro- 
cesses will contribute to an understand- 
ing of leadership development, trans- 
fer of skills, and alienation of the stu- 
dent from his home culture, among 
other problems. 


DEVELOPMENT OF YOUTH LEADERSHIP 


The literature on foreign students 
frequently refers to them as “potential 
leaders” of their home _ countries, 
meaning one of three things: that they 
will assume leadership roles in the 
political life of their countries, that 
they will be leaders in professional and 
technical fields, or that they will lead 
in bringing about social change and 
social reform. In one sense, of course, 
all foreign students are leaders or 
potential leaders because they belong 
to an elite group of college-educated 
persons. In a narrower sense, however, 
it is only those who assume highly 
visible political and professional roles 
who are leaders. 

Most followup studies of foreign 
students have used the biographical 
method to demonstrate that returned 
students do in fact become leaders. 
Case histories have been compiled, 
many of which are indeed impressive 
and help to convince skeptics that 
exchange programs are worth while. 
More sophisticated studies have ana- 
lyzed the quality of political and pro- 
fessional leadership exercised by for- 
mer exchange students and have dealt 


with both their accomplishments and 
their failures. In general, a net gain in 
opening channels of communication 
between American and foreign elites 
is reported, but caution must be ex- 
ercised in drawing conclusions about 
the degree of American influence on 
foreign leaders. While those in the 
professions may feel free to maintain 
close personal and professional ties 
with America, those in positions of 
political power do not generally let 
friendly personal relations affect policy 
decisions. Furthermore, influence in 
the political sphere may be transitory. 
Riegel reported that “a scrutiny of a 
list of the 100 most likely potential 
holders of high political office under 
a Socialist government yielded the 
name of no former grantee to the 
So gt 

The role of foreign students as lead- 
ers in social and economic reform is 
of special interest to many sponsors 
of exchange programs. Historical 
evidence, as well as crosscultural re- 
search, indicates that social revolutions 
have often been led by those educated 
abroad. This is true, for example, of 
Japan and India, and more recently of 
certain African countries. In postwar 
Germany social and political reform 
was an explicit aim of exchange pro- 
grams, but there is little evidence to 
show what role exchange actually 
played in creating the Germany of to- 
day. It must be granted that the study 
of social reform brought about by 
foreign influence is a touchy subject, 
and it may well be that no research in 
this direction should be undertaken 
unless it is sponsored by the foreign 
countries themselves. 

Instead, inquiries into leadership 
development might concentrate on 
what happens to foreign students while 
in this country. How successful are we 
in developing potential leadership 
through exchange programs? In stimu- 
lating a sense of social responsibility? 
We know that an early group of Ger- 
man seminar participants at the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan was disoriented 
by democratic leadership techniques 
used in their training—even though 
some apparently used these techniques 
when they returned home.’ We know 
also that foreign student leaders, 
brought here to learn from American 
student leaders, were impressed with 
the organizational efficiency of their 
American counterparts but felt the 
Americans could learn a lot from them 
about social and political action! ® A 
conference on foreign youth leadership 
in Washington in November 1966 
concluded that developing leadership, 
whether foreign or American, is a 
long-term process, evolving from the 
situation and from growth and matu- 
ration in the individual.‘ Educational 
exchange programs are probably on 
firmest ground when they concentrate 
on professional and technical leader- 
ship and on the transfer of skills. 


USE OF KNOWLEDGE AT HOME 


If exchange programs have not so 
far proved to be a decisive instrument 
in bringing about social and economic 
development abroad, this is due not so 
much to limitations in the programs 
themselves as to the complex nature 
of the development process. While 
trained personnel are essential to 
economic growth at a certain stage of 
national development, many other 
factors are equally essential and too 
often are not present in the situation 
which confronts the foreign student 
when he returns home. Even a cursory 
examination of the literature on eco- 
nomic development reveals that social 
forces beyond the control of a single 
individual are involved in economic 
growth, and only when these forces are 
moving in the direction of moderniza- 
tion can the returnee make a discern- 
ible impact. 

Factors which permit the returned 
foreign student to make prompt use 
of his American training in some ca- 
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pacity can be summarized briefly as 
follows: an expanding economy in 
general, articulation of the local edu- 
cational system and study abroad with 
the demand for trained people, social 
and family contacts at high levels in 
government or business, training in a 
field in which American education has 
a good reputation, an advance organi- 
zational commitment to make use of 
the student upon his return, and return 
to a setting where the supervisor and 
other staff members have studied 
abroad and are working toward a com. 
mon objective. 

Recent evidence provided by a series 
of worldwide amp studies and sum- 
marized by the Bureau of Social Sci- 
ence Research® shows that even in 
a program geared specifically to eco- 
nomic development, in which each 
participant is selected with a particular 
job in mind, utilization of training is 
greatest where careful advance plan- 
ning precedes training abroad, and 
where institutional participation at all 
stages is insured. “When well planned, 
carefully integrated with larger proj- 
ects for which commitments from the 
host country were secured, and 
followed through with supportive steps 
such as advice and material assistance, 
the programs of technical training 
were clearly more effective. These 
findings on forms of institutional sup- 
port and their effects on utilization— 
which hold generally across all re 
gions—strongly support the two-level 
conception of human resources devel- 
opment, in which attention is paid not 
only to the caliber of participants and 
training but also to the environments 
in which they are to be located upon 
their return.” ® 

Other interesting findings are re 
ported in the separate regional studies 
making up the overall! am evaluation, 
some of which are of particular rele 
vance to foreign student programs. In 
one region, little correlation was found 
between utilization of training and the 
trainee’s subjective evaluation of the 
program. Participation in social and 
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extracurricular activities also seemed 
to be irrelevant as far as utilization 
was concerned. It was significant that 
those who were trained in countries 
other than the United States rated 
lower on utilization than those trained 
in the United States, although some 
reported a higher degree of satisfaction 
with their social life in third coun- 
tries.*° 

In sum, then, study in the United 
States does not insure that young 

ple from the developing countries 
will be able to make a direct contribu- 
tion to economic development in the 
absence of an overall and intensive 
development scheme into which their 
study fits. We can conclude that study 
at home, where available, is likely to 
be more economical and avoid the 
danger of psychological alienation, 
possibly leading to emigration. There 
is no evidence, however, that study at 
home will necessarily result in greater 
utilization of training. Like study 
abroad, this will depend on articula- 
tion of education with manpower 
needs and on conscious planning and 
coordination at higher levels. Short- 
term study abroad focused clearly on 
development can contribute signifi- 
cantly to the fulfillment of manpower 
needs in a specified field if planned 
and carried out within an institutional 
framework. Whether this is a major 
function of foreign student exchange 
isone of the key policy questions to be 
considered by each organization oper- 
ating a program in the exchange field. 


THE NONRETURNING FOREIGN STUDENT 


In any discussion of migrating talent 
from the developing countries a dis- 
tinction must be made between ex- 
change students, representing potential 
talent, and established talent at a 
higher level. The facts with regard to 
the flow of high-level scientific and 
professional talent are relatively clear, 
and new data are brought to light 
periodically by international organiza- 





tions and scientific bodies. The most 
recent is a major study by the Pan 
American Health Organization of 
migration to the United States from 
Latin America," but important stud- 
ies have also appeared concerning 
European countries, especially the 
United Kingdom,” and a study of the 
impact of the brain drain on Asia and 
Africa is in progress. 


Reliable data concerning migrating 
talent at the student level, who these 
students are, and the reasons for their 
nonreturn are more difficult to secure. 
“Estimates of the rate of student non- 
return vary so enormously as to call all 
of the estimates into question,” accord- 
ing to one sociologist.‘* Ascertaining 
the precise number of foreign students 
who remain in the United States is 
difficult not only because reliable data 
are unobtainable, but because it is not 
easy to say when a student has defi- 
nitely reached the “point of no return.” 
Is it when he prolongs his stay beyond 
3 or 4 years, or when he says he 
“hopes” to remain permanently, or 
when he applies for a waiver of visa 
regulations, or when he actually be- 
comes a citizen? And what about 
students who hold immigration visas 
but intend to return home? Some of 
these questions should be easier to 
answer in the future as the Institute 
of International Education (mE) and 
other organizations expand their sur- 
veys of foreign students to cover these 
points and as the latest methods of 
data processing are put to use in ana- 
lyzing the data. A new awareness of 
the importance of studying the non- 
returning student as well as the re- 
turnee permeates the exchange field, 
and should lead to new insights. 


FACTORS CAUSING NONRETURN 


Underlying factors causing migra- 
tion of scientific talent have been dealt 
with extensively in the literature on 
the brain drain and are applicable to 
students as well as high-level man- 
power. They can be divided into 
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“push” factors and “pull” factors, the 
former consisting of negative induce- 
ments to return home and the latter of 
positive inducements to stay perma- 
nently in the United States. Push fac- 
tors include psychological alienation 
from the home country and its culture, 
limited job possibilities, and other eco- 
nomic deterrents in the home country 
and political persecution or the pros- 
pect of it. Pull factors include high 
salaries and rapid advancement in the 
United States, favorable conditions for 
professional growth, high standard of 
living permitting enjoyment of the 
amenities of life, and personal ties such 
as marriage to an American. 

The_root of the problem of migrat- 
ing talent, it is now widely agreed, 
lies in the home country. Until re- 
cently many developing countries have 
been ambivalent in their attitude 
toward emigration, especially student 
emigration, which is less easily recog- 
nized as an economic loss.** It was not 
uncommon for such countries to take 
a certain pride in the number of stu- 
dents who “made good” abroad and, 
significantly, to view such students or 
ex-students as a potential source of 
trained manpower for the future even 
though they resided in the United 
States. This point of view may or may 
not be realistic but must be taken into 
account in analyzing the brain drain 
problem. A certain amount of “re- 
circulation” does in fact take place as 
trained people are attracted back to 
their home countries. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in Europe. 


REPATRIATION PROGRAMS 


Some countries are experimenting 
with organized programs to attract 
back nationals having special kinds of 
needed talent and skill. India has set 
up a manpower pool for those with 
technical and scientific training, which 
pays a small salary or “return scholar- 
ship” to those who return and are 
looking for jobs.** The problem of 
absorbing into the economy those who 
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become part of the pool has not yet 
been solved, however, and until it is, 
the outcome of the Indian experiment 
remains uncertain. Also in India, an 
organization known as ASssIST has had 
some success in finding jobs with busi- 
ness firms for returned Indian stu- 
dents. In Greece the Government 
worked out a plan in cooperation with 
the Organization for Economic Co. 
operation and Development (OEcD) to 
repatriate selected Greek scientists and 
technicians in fields related to eco- 
nomic development, offering 2-year 
contracts in the hope that the scientist 
and his family would then decide to 
stay permanently.*® 

Of special relevance where foreign 
students are concerned are efforts by 
the Governments of Taiwan, Pakistan, 
Kenya, Israel, and Iran, among others, 
to keep in touch with their students 
and, in some cases, to offer them jobs 
immediately upon graduation. The 
Government of Kenya, for example, 
has sent interviewers to New York to 
recruit graduating students for govern- 
ment jobs, and Israel maintains a 
special office in New York which ar- 
ranges job interviews with prospective 
employers in Israel. 

If experience proves that foreign 
countries can persuade qualified 
people to return and work in their 
home countries as jobs open up for 
them, then it may be possible to see the 
brain drain in a less ominous light. 

The literature also deals extensively 
with action which might be taken on 
the United States side to ameliorate 
the impact of the student brain drain 
on the developing countries. Foreign 
students are considered _ especially 
susceptible to administrative influence 
in a way that high-level manpower is 
not, since 60 percent of them are fi- 
nanced by private and Government 
sources in the United States, and 
since many of them hold visas which 
require them to return home. In some 
degree, universities, Government, and 
private industry are contributing to the 
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student brain drain, through their 
policies of selection and training and 
even by hiring the very students they 
have helped to train. 

Among the suggestions made to pre- 
vent this are raising university admis- 
sion requirements so that fewer foreign 
students enter U.S. universities, pro- 
viding special study programs for 
foreign students closely related to the 
needs of their home countries, admit- 
ting only those students who are part 
of development projects at home or 
who are studying in fields clearly 
needed by their home _ countries, 
negotiating bilateral agreements with 
foreign governments to restrict immi- 
gration of their students, and expand- 
ing the training of Americans in cer- 
tain fields such as medicine and 
engineering where shortages attract 
foreigners. At a minimum there is 
agreement that universities should 
impose restraints upon themselves in 
the matter of hiring foreign nationals. 
The American Council on Education 
called upon its member universities 
to “respect explicit understandings that 
the visiting foreigner will return to his 
home country” and, in the absence of 
such understandings, to “weigh the 
international equities and comities 
most seriously.” *” 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


On one point there is complete 
agreement among all parties: more 
research is needed on all facets of the 
student brain drain. Only when more 
facts are available will we begin to 
understand the processes at work and 
the real problems involved, which may 
turn out to be quite different from 
what we expect. This is an especially 
challenging area for research because 
it involves basic objectives of student 
exchange, as well as national goals 
both here and abroad, and the goals 
of a world community. 

A few of the areas of research which 
suggest themselves are: 


. . . Studies comparing returning 
and nonreturning foreign students 
with respect to their social and educa- 
tional backgrounds, their motivation 
for study abroad, and other relevant 
factors. (Social class and minority 
group status should be examined, for 
example, to determine whether “vig- 
orous and restless” young people who 
do not represent the established elite 
in their home countries are more likely 
to remain here permanently. ) 

. . . Studies of the psychological 
process which occurs when a student 
decides to stay, as described by stu- 
dents themselves and by those associ- 
ated with them during their stay in the 
United States. 

. . . Studies of sociopolitical factors 
which deter students from returning 
home, including their perception of 
their home country and the opportu- 
nity it offers them to participate and 
prosper. 

. . . Further study of the need for 
achievement in foreign students and 
of how this correlates, if at all, with the 
desire to remain permanently in the 
United States. 

. . . Analysis of the fields of special- 
ization of nonreturning students to 
determine whether some fields attract 
more foreign students than others and 
whether U.S. personnel shortages play 
a critical role. 

. .. Analysis of practical training 
as a factor in nonreturn: do those who 
plan to stay permanently seek practical 
training, or does practical training 
provide the motivation and the vehicle 
for remaining here? 

Related to several of the above re- 
search topics is a better understanding 
of the process of alienation, involving 
detachment from one’s own society 
and its values. We need to know more 
about how and why alienation takes 
place in order to understand its occur- 
rence in foreign students. Can students 
be somewhat alienated from their own 
culture without necessarily adopting 
that of the United States? Is aliena- 
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tion due to the simple passage of time, 
or does the individual become pro- 
gressively more enmeshed in the U.S. 
culture until he cannot escape? Or 
do new professional interests and train- 
ing enmesh the student? Is age a 
factor in alienation? Are all those who 
remain in the United States necessarily 
alienated, and vice versa? (A study 
of British scientists and professional 
men in the United States found many 
who chose the conditions of work here 
but would have preferred to live in the 
United Kingdom.’ ) 

This brings up a final point that 
cannot be fully covered here, but that 
merits much fuller consideration than 
it has received. One of the most cer- 
tain results of student exchange pro- 
grams is to “alienate” people in some 
degree from the values they hold and 
to broaden their sights so that they see 
beyond their own immediate culture. 
This “loosening of the mooring pins,” 
as Franklin Scott calls it,’® includes 
loosening of nationality bonds and 
leads to a dual identification with 
both the home country and the host 
country. What may happen, in fact, 
is that foreign students identify with a 
“third culture,” a concept developed 
by John and Ruth Useem after observ- 
ing the new living and working pat- 
terns which developed among foreign 
residents interacting with nationals in 
India.”° 

“Internationalization” was, in fact, 
one of the earliest aims of exchange. 
It is part of promoting “better under- 
standing” among nations and peoples 
and of reducing the animosities bred 
by nationalism and tribalism. Some 
degree of alienation from one’s original 
culture and of acculturation to world 
society is part of growing up for most 
students, American as well as foreign, 
and is accelerated by the experience of 
study abroad. From this point of view 
the willingness of foreign students to 
migrate is an example of success in 
achieving one of the early, idealistic 
goals of exchange. 

Realistically, there are no easy 
“solutions” to the brain drain problem, 
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just as there are none to the 

other worldwide social problems of oy 
time. It involves many complex an 
interacting social elements and pr. 
duces a direct confrontation betwee 
the rights and responsibilities of th 
individual and the demands of society 
Only when the two are at: least par. 
tially reconciled will a satisfactoy 
solution be reached. 


CROSSCULTURAL ADJ USTMENT 


In the surge of new cultural and 
educational programs with other 
countries that followed World War II 
it was discovered that the foreign stu. 
dent was not just a student, he wasa/ 
“problem.” There developed what. 
one observer called a “foreign student | 
industry” to help cope with this prob- 
lem. This was a_ characteristically 
American approach, according to 
anthropologist Cora Dubois, since “we 
are a people who insist on well-being | 
for ourselves and others. We do not | 
feel it necessary to learn to live with 
our difficulties; we insist on resolving 
them.” #4 

Much early research focused on 
identifying foreign student problems by 
means of surveys and questionnaires. 
Problem checklists were sent out and 
problem scores were reported back. 
This kind of research was favored 
especially by organizations sponsoring 
foreign students since it enabled them 
to keep track of their grantees. Gener- 
ally the students surveyed represented 








many nationalities, but sometimes a 
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concentrated study. African students, | 
for example, were first studied in | 


1949.22, and have been 
periodically ever since. 


surveyed 


THE U-CURVE 


The social scientists called upon to 
conduct research on foreign students 
developed a theory to explain their 
adjustment problems. Students were 
described as suffering from “culture 
shock” as a result of being plunged 
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into a strange and alien setting where 
they were required to learn new kinds 
of social behavior and respond to new 
pro} kinds of cultural “cues.” The shock 
was seen as sufficiently great to affect 
radically the student’s personal and 
social adjustment, his attitudes toward 
the United States, and his academic 
performance. He went through a series 
of psychological “phases,” which were 
described in some detail. These phases 
| were conceptualized in the form of a 
) U-curve of adjustment over a period 
1 and | of time, the bottom of the curve repre- 
other! senting the lowest point in student 
lar ]]| morale and negative attitudes. The 
n sty.| curve was first noted in a study of 
wasa} Norwegian Fulbright students after 
what | their return home,?* but seemed also to 
udent | fit the adjustment phases reported by 
prob. | Indians and students from other 
ically | developing countries.** As analysis of 
g to| the U-curve concept continued,”* it 
e “we | was found to apply almost too widely, 
ing | with a similar curve noted during the 
© not | process of readjustment at home (the 
with | “W-curve”) and an eventual recogni- 
slving tion that almost any new learning ex- 
perience was likely to have its ups and 
don | downs. 

ms by Furthermore not all young people 
immersed in an alien culture experi- 
enced a downward curve of morale. 
Research on Peace Corps Volunteers 
in Africa in the early 1960’s conducted 
by M. B. Smith, who had helped to 
formulate the U-curve hypothesis 10 
‘ener. | Years earlier, failed to produce a 
similar effect, raising questions about 
nes a | the conditions under which the U- 
infor | curve appeared.*® Did the careful 
dents, | advance preparation of Americans 
xd in | prevent culture shock, or did they per- 
veyed | haps overcome it during the rigorous 
training period which preceded their 
assignment overseas? No one has yet 

examined these questions in detail. 

A limited amount of research was 
also carried out during the 1950's and 
early 1960°s by university psychiatrists. 
If culture shock was as widespread a 
phenomenon as assumed, it should 
be reflected in the number of nervous 
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and mental breakdowns experienced 
by foreign students. While the evi- 
dence is incomplete, it indicates that 
there is no marked difference in the 
incidence of mental illness among 
foreign and American _ students. 
Rather, foreign student difficulties are 
rooted in events which occurred before 
they left home, or are part of the 
process of maturing and developing a 
set of values of their own, an experi- 
ence common to all adolescents. Sys- 
tematic study of larger samples of for- 
eign students at institutions in different 
parts of the United States is needed, 
however, to qualify these conclusions, 
and to contribute to broader studies of 
alienation and acculturation suggested 
earlier in the chapter. 

Finally, even the idea that culture 
shock was a “bad thing” was chal- 
lenged. Being plunged into an alien 
culture was the very essence of travel, 
one educator suggested, “as exhilarat- 
ing as a dip in a cold mountain 
stream.”?? Students should not be end- 
lessly prepared for what they would 
find, but should be allowed to discover 
it for themselves. This point of view 
was usually advanced with respect to 
American rather than foreign students. 
Philip Woodyatt, however, at a time 
when concern about foreign students 
was at its height, took the unorthodox 
position that foreign students should 
not be ministered to, and commented 
caustically on the creation of a “for- 
midable apparatus for handling the 
mechanics of kindness, and for other- 
wise gratifying our benignant urges 
with respect to visitors from abroad.”?8 

As research on foreign student prob- 
lems continued, early expectations that 
serious, even traumatic adjustment 
problems affecting a student’s entire 
subsequent career would come to light 
were not borne out. Certain areas of 
difficulty were, of course, identified— 
greater for students of some national- 
ities than of others—but on the whole 
it was shown that the foreign student 
was more student than foreign, and 
that, like his American counterpart, his 
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primary concern was doing well in his 
studies and getting along with his pro- 
fessor. A nationwide study sponsored 
by the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs concluded in 1966 that for- 
eign students had relatively few ad- 
justment problems, none of them over- 
whelming and none sufficient to pre- 
vent them from achieving their goals.*° 


ORIENTATION AND ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE 


Orientation programs which pre- 
pare foreign students for academic 
work in the United States and help 
them improve their language skills 
usually include evaluation as part of 
the operation. A major study carried 
out at New York University in the late 
1950’s compared a group of oriented 
students with a group of nonoriented 
students.*° The findings indicated that 
orientation programs did have a de- 
monstrable effect on English language 
competence and did facilitate the 
social relations of Asian students with 
Americans. It had little demonstrable 
effect on academic adjustment and did 
not significantly influence student be- 
liefs “about a wide range of aspects of 
American life.” Significantly, how- 
ever, the oriented students tended to 
qualify their statements about America 
to a greater extent than the nonori- 
ented students and had a more realistic 
view of American race relations. There 
was some indication that grouping 
students by nationality for orientation 
purposes delayed establishment of rela- 
tions with Americans. 

Orientation methods and techniques 
are by now fairly well understood, but 
the whole complex area of program 
content needs to be reviewed in the 
light of current policy objectives. 
Should not orientation programs re- 
late to long-term aims as well as short- 
term adjustment problems and take 
into consideration such objectives as 
motivating students to return home, 
applicability of training at home, and 
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development of leadership potential? 






While review of content in relation to | ! 
aims is primarily the responsibility of | JUS 
policymakers, research can play a sup. | ©°U 
porting role. ; = 
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ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


“A touchy problem with respect to | 
foreign students,” according to one| the 


study, “is their quality as academic | isfa 
performers. . . . It is not outstanding | 4! 
and too often fails to justify the} Otl 
amount of special attention re} ‘ela 
quired.” *! There is a limited amount | nat 
of evidence bearing on the question of | ” 

en 


foreign students as academic perforn- | 
ers. On the basis of grades received | F 


as an index of performance, foreign per! 
students on the average seem to do; CoM 
about as well as American students, al- |! « 
though there is considerable variation ra 

nov 


from university to university. Studies 
at Columbia University*? and the Uni- | _ the 


versity of Wisconsin,** for example,/ the 
showed that foreign students did les} can 
well than Americans, while studies at} Cn 


Ohio State,* the University of Ken-| _ his 


tucky,*® and the University of Wash-| Stuc 
ington,** at various times, showed} mak 
foreign students doing somewhat better | the « 
than Americans. The question of} to al 
whether some professors and some! spec 
universities grade foreign students 

more leniently than they do Americans} yp, 


inevitably arises. The “courtesy grade” 
for foreign students is widely deplored It 





by spokesmen for foreign student or-| dent 
ganizations, and there is general} Prim 

agreement in principle that foreign| can 
students should be held to the sam { than 
standard as Americans. The range| ence 
of actual practices has not been studied | tainl} 
and compared. the | 
Two factors often blamed for poor 1966- 
academic performance are inadequate} on— 
English and difficulty in adjusting to Amer 
Americar university life. Some studies} influx 
have found a correlation between lan} growi 
guage skill and academic performane,} ‘pons 
while others have concluded that poof 0M un 

performance resulted from a combine} and 
docun 


tion of factors, not from a single om. 
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“Language inadequacy by itself did 
not prevent satisfactory academic ad- 
justment and achievement. Only when 
coupled with personal maladjustments, 
inadequate preparation, or lack of 
motivation did the language handicap 
lead to academic failure.”** At least 
two studies** found a correlation be- 
tween performance and the stage of 
the student’s academic career; unsat- 
isfactory performance was concen- 
trated especially in the first semesters. 
Other factors which have been cor- 
related, with inconclusive results, are 
nationality, field of study, sex, marital 
status, scholarship status, and aca- 
demic level. 

Further research on foreign student 
performance can probably best be 
conducted as part of the wider nation- 
al effort to study American student 
performance, including increments of 
knowledge gained. Only by examining 
the foreign student in the context of 
the wider group of which he is a part 
can significant conclusions be drawn 
concerning the relationship between 
his performance and other factors. 
Study of foreign students in a vacuum 
makes it impossible to say whether 
the conclusions reached apply equally 
to all students or are a function of his 
special role as a foreigner. 


IMPACT ON THE UNITED STATES 


It may well be that the “foreign stu- 
dent problem” should be conceived 
primarily as a problem facing Ameri- 
can educational institutions rather 
than as a series of problems experi- 
enced by the students themselves. Cer- 
tainly the current trend expressed in 
the International Education Act of 
1966—as yet without an appropria- 
tion—is to strengthen the capacity of 
American universities to cope with the 
influx of foreign students as one of a 
growing number of international re- 
sponsibilities. The growth and impact 
on universities of worldwide education 
and training programs have been 
documented in a series of studies 


which can be referred to here only in 
passing but which deserve full treat- 
ment in a separate study. 

Among the most effective interna- 
tionalizing influences on American 
campuses is the foreign student ad- 
viser, who often assumes a major ad- 
visory function vis-a-vis the university 
as a whole (and sometimes vis-a-vis 
the Federal Government), in addition 
to his service role with regard to 
foreign students. Also contributing to 
the international competence of uni- 
versities are the expanded knowledge 
of foreign educational systems and 
credits as part of the function of the 
admissions office and the development 
of new ways of teaching English as a 
foreign language. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN FOREIGN AND 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 


The influence of foreign students on 
American students is a topic on which 
relatively little research has been done. 
The reverse side of the coin—the in- 
fluence of American on foreign stu- 
dents—has received far more atten- 
tion. “Interaction potential,” actual 
amount of contact, and the effect of 
such contact on attitudes were probed 
in some depth during the 1950’s. One 
study described conditions under 
which contact between American and 
foreign students was greatest: for ex- 
ample, when the foreigner spoke Eng- 
lish well, did not look “foreign,” and 
had had prior contact with Ameri- 
cans.*® Other studies showed that con- 
tact in itself did not significantly affect 
foreign student attitudes. 

One of the first studies to examine 
American students in relation to for- 
eign students analyzed the characteris- 
tics of Americans who came into 
contact with foreign students. It con- 
cluded that, at Cornell, the American 
interacters were part of the main- 
stream of student life, not marginal 
types.*° A recent study at Indiana 
University also found that Americans 
named by foreign students as “friends” 
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were well integrated into campus life.** 
In addition, they were more likely to 
be studying the liberal arts than the 
sciences. Significantly, organized cam- 
pus activities and community groups 
played little part in bringing the two 
groups together. Several studies have 
shown that the internationalizing in- 
fluence of foreign on American stu- 
dents cannot be taken for granted, and 
that on many campuses there is limited 
contact between the two groups.*? 
Interaction between American and 
foreign students, then, is an area need- 
ing further study. 


FINALLY, THE OVERALL IMPACT of 
exchange programs on American soci- 
ety is a question deserving further 
study and amplification. One hard- 
headed foundation official believes 
that “there is hardly an aspect of our 
own society that has not been and is 
not being continuously affected by our 
international intellectual and educa- 
tional links.” ** Others point out that 
America has in fact gained as much as 
it has contributed through its interna- 
tional programs, and that a greater 
emphasis on “mutuality” is essential 
if future programs are to be successful. 
Perhaps, in the words of Assistant 
Secretary of State Charles Frankel, we 
are at last coming to realize the fallacy 
of thinking that we can change others 
without changing ourselves. 
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“Study abroad for Americans is no longer the province of the few . . . but 
it is coming to be an accepted instrument for the general education of the 
many. This marks a daring educational innovation, and I am not sure that 
we are fully aware of what the consequences for American education might 
be. It is one thing to let the world into our classrooms; it is another to let 


our classrooms into the world.” 


The Evolution of Undergraduate 


Study Programs Abroad 


by IRWIN ABRAMS 


. American undergraduate 
studying abroad represents a mingling 
of two traditions, that of the wan- 
dering scholar and that of the travel- 
ing American. One is tempted to say 
that the former is as old as Adam, 
whose travels began at the Tree of 
Knowledge. The tradition does go 
back as far as the ancient centers. of 
learning in India and Greece, where 
it is recorded that there were students 
from abroad. It was in medieval times, 
however, when the universities were 
born, that a continuing tradition was 
established of traveling abroad to glad- 
ly learn. Today there are more than 
300,000 students abroad, more than 
twice as many as 10 years ago. 

The second tradition in which our 
collegian overseas stands is derived 
from his natural membership. As an 
American, travel is his birthright. He 
belongs to a nation that must be, save 
for certain nomadic tribes, the most 
traveled and traveling of all times. The 
earliest settlers came from over the 
seas, and their descendants never 
really settled down. In 1833, after he 
had been here only a month, De 


Tocqueville noted in his journal, “A 
restless temper seems to me one of the 
distinctive traits of this people,” and 
over a century later André Maurois 
was saying, “L’état normal de ’ Améri- 
cain, c’est le mouvement.” 

Professor George Pierson uses such 
observations of perceptive visitors to 
argue persuasively that this mobility 
explains much about our national 
character.’ Several millions of these 
moving Americans have now gone 
back across the seas to live and work 
and fight or just travel abroad, as 124 
million Americans got passports to do 
in 1967. Among these travelers young 
Americans are prominent. In 1967, 
363,400 Americans between 15 and 24 
years of age received passports—of 
whom some 292,000 were students. 

The evolution of undergraduate 
study abroad may be looked upon as 
an effort to capture for educational 
purposes one small part of this mighty 
migration overseas. Since our students 
will go anyway, the challenge is so to 


1 George W. Pierson, “ ‘A Restless Tem- 
per...” in American Historical Re- 
view, LXIX (July 1964), 969-89. 
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manage our academic designs that 
some itching feet may be led to trod 
the paths of intellectual inquiry. As 
educators we know that travel does not 
necessarily broaden; it can only pro- 
vide grist for the mill of the mind. As 
Horace knew, “They change their sky 
not their mind who cross the sea.” Or 
as Thoreau, who traveled far in Con- 
cord, put it, “A blind man who pos- 
sesses inward truth and consistency 
will see more than one who has fault- 
less eyes but no serious and laborious 
astronomer to look through them. As 
if the eyes were the only part of a 
man that traveled.”? What programs 
for undergraduate study abroad seek 
to do, then, is to subordinate one of 
the two traditions to the other, to turn 
at least a few of our American wan- 
derers into scholars. 

The earliest Americans to study 
abroad clearly belonged in the tradi- 
tion of the wandering scholar. In the 
18th century there were young Ameri- 
cans in the British, French, Dutch, and 
Italian universities seeking knowledge 
and technical skill that could not be 
acquired at home. Their wandering 
did not enjoy the support of the 
founding fathers. Thomas Jefferson 
was convinced that “an American, 
coming to Europe for education, loses 
in his knowledge, in his health, and in 
his habits.” George Washington de- 
clared that “a serious danger is en- 


2John A. Christie, Thoreau as World 
Traveler (New York, 1965), p. 70. 
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countered by sending abroad among 
other political systems those who have 
not well learned the value of their 
own.””? 

In the 19th century an increasing 
number of American students found 
their way to Europe, especially to the 
famous universities of Germany, where 
from 1815 to 1914 it is estimated that 
over 10,000 studied, many of them re- 
turning to take leading positions in our 
colleges and universities. Some were 
youngsters—Longfellow was only 19 
when he stepped off the boat in Le 
Havre in 1826—but most were gradu- 
ate students pursuing advanced stud- 
ies. 


FIRST PROGRAMS FOUNDED 


It was only in 1923 that the first 
programs for undergraduates were 
founded. Professor Raymond Kirk. 
bridge of the new University of Dela- 
ware took eight college juniors from 
two institutions to study for a year in 
Paris, and in the same year Mary- 
mount College of Tarrytown, N.Y, 
started the development of a branch 
institution there to which its faculty 
and a few students could go for teach- 
ing, research, and study. In 1925 
Rosary College of River Forest, Ill, 
administered by the Dominican Sisters, 
opened a similar program at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg in Switzerland. 
Also in 1925 Smith inaugurated its 
Junior Year in Paris, expanding to 
Madrid in 1930 and Florence in 1931. 
There are traces of a few other pro- 
grams during the thirties, but with the 
coming of the war all were suspended. 
It is recorded that on August 29, 1939, 
42 students in the Delaware program 
from 21 schools set sail for France, and 
on September 30 they were all back 
again to reenter their home colleges.‘ 


3 William W. Brickman, “Introduction 
to the History of International Relations 
in Higher Education,” New York, 1960 
(mimeograph), pp. 138-40. 

4Francis M. Rogers, American Junior 
1958). Left Bank (Sweet Briar College, 
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The pioneer Junior Year planners 
had to solve the basic problem result- 
ing from placing the product of one 
system of education in the midst of a 


very different educational environ- 
ment. The American collegian who 
participated had left the security of a 
planned society, where alma mater not 
only taught him but housed and fed 
him and advised him at every turn, 
checked on his whereabouts during 
the day, and saw that he was in at 
night. His academic progress was care- 
fully recorded by a most ingenious 
method of bookkeeping which classi- 
fied knowledge in neatly packaged seg- 
ments, each weighed according to the 
number of “contact hours” the student 
spent in a classroom with an instruc- 
tor. Credits for each parcel of knowl- 
edge were duly listed on the student’s 
account if he successfully passed an 
examination in the last of the contact 
hours, and when all the credits added 
up to the prescribed number, the stu- 
dent was declared in possession of a 
general education. 

In contrast, the continental univer- 
sity represented a system of rugged in- 
dividualism for the elite, where the 
faculty was remote and venerated, and 
where it was left to the student himself 
to learn rather than to be taught, and 
to find his own way to the final exanii- 
nation that determined whether he 
qualified as a specialist in his field. 
Graduate students from America 
found the system familiar—the first 
American graduate schools had, in 
fact, been modeled on the German 
university—but the undergraduate 
could expect to find almost every- 
thing different: he couldn’t even lo- 
cate the campus, let alone a dean of 
students. 

The Junior Year plan provided a 
haven for the American undergraduate 
in this alien world. Delaware gave its 
students 2 or even 3 months of lan- 
guage and orientation at Nancy and 
later Tours before taking them to Paris 
when the academic year began. There 
they followed a combination of regu- 
lar courses at the university, special 


university courses for foreigners, and 
special courses given by instructors 
hired by Delaware. The American 
resident director supervised the pro- 
gram, served both as dean of students 
and academic advisor, arranged for 
family stays and for special courses 
and examinations that made it pos- 
sible to translate each  student’s 
achievement into the hard currency 
needed for his credit account at home. 

The system worked very well—the 
student was happy, his college registrar 
was happy, and his parents could tell 
their friends that Johnny was study- 
ing at the Sorbonne. 

Most of the students in these early 
programs were language majors, and 
they were children of the well-to-do. 
A study of the alumni of the Delaware 
program some years later, in 1955, led 
Professor Pace to conclude that their 
foreign experience had had a “strong 
and pervasive” influence upon their 
lives, especially in the direction of in- 
ternational-mindedness.* 

Undergraduate study abroad began 
after 1917, when Americans found 
Europe a little closer to them; it 
boomed after 1945, when Americans 
discovered that the whole world had 
moved closer. The rapid expansion of 
the movement reflected not only the 
education explosion and the revolution 
in travel but the growing concern of 
educators that America’s new position 
in the world made it mandatory that 
its citizens be better educated in world 
affairs. Study abroad represented only 
one response to the call for expansion 
of international studies, although 
leaders like Harlan Cleveland and 
Samuel Gould thought that every 
American undergraduate should have 
an opportunity to go. Others wanted 
to reserve the programs only for better 
students, and there have continued to 
be a good number of educators who 


5C. Robert Pace, The Junior Year in 
France. An Evaluation of the University of 
Delaware-Sweet Briar College Program 
(Syracuse University, 1959). 
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have remained of Jefferson’s opinion 
that these young people were better 
off at home. 


BOOM IN THE FIFTIES 


But by the middle 1950’s the boom 
was on. When in 1955 the Institute of 
International Education began to as- 
semble statistics on undergraduate 
study abroad, the records for the in- 
terwar period were not very complete, 
but the indications were that in the 
entire period from 1919 to 1955 less 
than 2,000 undergraduates had studied 
overseas. Twelve months later, in 1956, 
however, there were at least 1,000 
studying abroad for the academic year, 
over half of them in Junior Year pro- 
grams and the others enrolled as regu- 
lar students outside group programs. 
Over 22 colleges were reported as ad- 
ministering organized programs, and 
more significantly, a large number of 
institutions were willing to grant credit 
to their students for study in these pro- 
grams or even on their own in for- 
eign universities® (a far cry from the 
thirties, when each and every paying 
customer was cherished and his pre- 
sence on campus requested) . 

When I went prospecting for a uni- 
versity site for Antioch during that 
academic year of 1956-57, the Ameri- 
can programs had not made much of 
a dent on the European landscape. 
There were only 12 which actually en- 
rolled 10 or more students. The major 
schools represented were the well- 
established Junior Year programs of 
Smith and Sweet Briar (now continu- 
ing Delaware’s program), and the 
younger programs of Wayne State in 
Munich, and Hollins and Newcomb in 
Paris. Modifications in the classic Jun- 
ior Year pattern were beginning to 
make their appearance: Hollins girls 
studied abroad during the second 


6 Institute of International Education, 
Foreign Study for U.S. Undergraduates 
(New York, 1958). 
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semester of their sophomore year and 
the first of their junior year, traveling 
in the interim. 

A more radical departure was that 
of Lake Erie, which was taking its 
whole junior class abroad for the 
winter term. Other colleges were bas. 
ing their plans according to their own 
calendar, rather than that of the for. 
eign university: Earlham and Adelphi 
were trying out a summer-fall term, 
Principia a fall quarter. Western Col- 
lege for Women had begun its novel 
course in non-Western studies which 
sought to integrate campus courses in 
a non-Western culture with a summer 
flying visit to the area previously 
studied. 

Before the decade of the fifties 
ended, more newcomers with original 
patterns had arrived on the scene. In 
1957 Antioch exported its work-study 
plan to Europe. In 1958 Stanford 
opened the first of its overseas cam- 
puses at Beutelsbach near Stuttgart. 
In the same year the Oberlin Consery- 
atory arranged to send its junior class 
to Salzburg (a program since discon- 
tinued). Syracuse inaugurated a se 
mester plan in Florence, Whittier in 
Copenhagen. Moreover, the  geo- 
graphic range was broadening. In 
1958 Antioch established a quarter 
program at Guanajuato in Mexico, a 
country that has been mainly a center 
of summer programs. In 1959, reflect 
ing the renewed interest in Latin 
America and encouraged by the State 
Department, New York University, 
Fordham, Kansas, and Indiana or- 
ganized Junior Year programs in Bra 
zil, Chile, Costa Rica, and Peru, re- 
spectively. 

But by 1960, except for a stray An- 
tioch student recorded as working and 
studying in India or taking part ina 
work camp in North Africa, except for 


those individuals studying through ar- | 


rangements made by the Presbyterian 
Commission in the universities of 
Lebanon, India, the Philippines, and 
Hong Kong, or those sent to Israel 
through the auspices of Jewish ager 
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cies, foreign study programs were 
pretty much restricted to Europe and 
the Americas. 


10,000 AMERICANS ABROAD 


It was in the sixties that the foreign 
study movement spread all over the 
world, while the numbers of our wan- 
dering students continued to rise. By 
the end of the fifties, of the 70,000 or 
more students who were granted pass- 
ports, almost 14,000 were actually reg- 
istered in foreign universities. By 
1966 this number was nearly 25,000. 
As for undergraduates, the best esti- 
mate was that by 1966 there were at 
least 10,000 in more than 300 college- 
sponsored programs. The Institute of 


| International Education has made a 








valiant effort to keep track of all the 
programs, and the following refer- 
ences to specific examples will be based 
on its listing of 1966, but it must be 


‘recognized that it is impossible to 


keep any such survey up to date.’ 
The 50 academic-year programs 
listed by ue in 1959-60 had become 
103 three years later, and by 1966 
were 208. With the encouragement of 
European educators, whose universi- 
ties were already overcrowded, pro- 
gram organizers began to move out- 
side the traditional centers and even to 
explore the facilities of other types of 
institutions. In France, despite the con- 
tinuing need to persuade the student 
that Paris, ce n’est pas la France, pro- 
grams were established at most if not 
all of the provincial universities. In 
Germany programs were established 
at all the great universities and then in 
Padagogische Hochschulen and other 
institutes. In the British Isles, where 
limits were placed on the number of 
Americans, fewer group programs de- 
veloped, but many undergraduates 





‘Institute of International Education, 
Undergraduate Study Abroad. U.S. Col- 
lege-Sponsored Programs (Rev. ed., New 
York, 1966). 

Ben Euwema, Undergraduates Over- 
was: A Look at U.S. Programs, (New 


York, IIE, 1966). 





managed to study independently with 
the encouragement of and sometimes 
through arrangements made by their 
home institutions. 

Elsewhere in Europe academic-year 
programs have proliferated, and a 
promising development has been the 
growing number of programs during 
the academic year in various disci- 
plines rather than in language, litera- 
ture, and area study, thus opening 
foreign opportunities to students of all 
departments as an integral part of 
their education and especially those 
undergraduates in professional schools. 
Programs for art majors have been 
naturally multiplied in Italy and 
France, and programs in the classics 
have been established in Greece and 
Italy. More significant, however, are 
ventures like Wisconsin’s junior year 
for engineers at the Instituto Tech- 
nologico of Monterrey, Mexico, and 
Union College’s Engineering Year 
Abroad at the Swiss Federal Institute 
of Technology in Zurich, the Euro- 
pean Program in Business Administra- 
tion organized by the University of 
Oregon in the Netherlands, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s School of Edu- 
cation Junior Semester Abroad at the 
University of Sheffield, and Penn 
State’s spring term in Florence for 
4th-year architectural students. 

In Latin America the most impor- 
tant center for American programs, 
aside from nearby Mexico, has come 
to be Bogota, Colombia, while other 
programs have been established in San 
José and Lima.‘ 

More dramatic has been the expan- 
sion to new continents. In the Middle 
East Princeton has administered the 
National Undergraduate Program for 
Overseas Study of Arabic at Shimlan 
in Lebanon, where the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association has established a 
center at the American University 
of Beirut. Programs have been or- 
ganized in Israel and Turkey, and 


8 Esther A. Oldt, “U.S. Undergraduates 
in Latin America,” in Exchange, Fall 1967, 
1-8. 
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Wooster has arranged an archeologi- 
cal dig for its students at Pella in 
Jordan. The College Year in India 
Program, administered by Wisconsin 
with the help of Public Law 480 
funds, has supplemented course work 
with significant off-campus independ- 
ent projects. 

In Japan the GLca’s program at 
Waseda University has offered courses 
in English but also language training, 
home stays, and opportunities for work 
experience. Other programs have been 
started in Japan, and a conference of 
Japanese and American educators held 
in Tokyo in October 1967 gave im- 
portant encouragement to this de- 
velopment. Elsewhere in East Asia, 
undergraduates have been admitted to 
the Inter-University centers admin- 
istered by Stanford in Tokyo and 
Taipei, and the University of Califor- 
nia has sent students to the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. 

In Africa the University of South- 
ern California started programs in Al- 
giers and Tunis, while students from 
Williams, Kalamazoo, and Antioch 
have studied independently in uni- 
versities in Uganda, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, and Sierra Leone. The 
Council of Mennonite Colleges en- 
rolled students in the University of 
East Africa in Nairobi, while Concord 
College of West Virginia sent students 
to the University of Dakar. Yale estab- 
lished a program through which a 
small number of students take off a 
year to work in underdeveloped areas. 

Princeton organized a_ peripatetic 
International Honors Program send- 
ing a group of exceptionally qualified 
juniors from 20 institutions with three 
professors to several countries for 
cross-cultural comparative studies. In 
1966-67 this 20th-century version of 
the Grand Tour traveled to Japan, 
India, Poland, and France, studying 
aspects of “modernization.” 


STATE SCHOOLS ENTER THE FIELD 


One of the significant developments 
in the sixties has been the entrance of 
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the large state universities into the 
field, making foreign programs more 
available to greater numbers. This has 
always been an objective of Samuel 
Gould, in whose wake as he has moved 
across the educational world foreign 
study programs have flourished. An- 
tioch Education Abroad was estab- 
lished during his presidency, and when 
he became Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, 
the Overseas Centers were started. 
More recently, the State University of 
New York under his leadership has 
announced ambitious foreign plans, 
declaring that “personal participation 
in the culture of another is an essential 
element in international understanding 
and should be an opportunity within 
economic reach of every student.” By 
1970 ten percent of the students are to 
be studying abroad. 

Other state schools have followed 
the University of California, and they 
have been as inventive as private in- 
stitutions. Penn State University has a 
program with the University of 
Cologne that brings German students 
to the Penn State campus in exchange, 
while Michigan State includes sum- 
mer language study and independent 
fieldwork abroad as a regular part of 
the curriculum of its new Justin Mor- 
rill College. State colleges have co- 
operated to organize programs, Cali- 
fornia’s at a number of locations in- 
cluding Sweden, Taiwan, and Japan; 
Pennsylvania’s at university centers in 
Europe; Oregon’s at Pavia in Italy. 

Such institutional cooperation has 
been a feature of the study abroad 
movement in the sixties. Pairs of large 
universities have worked together, 
such as Michigan-Wisconsin, Purdue- 
Indiana, and Colorado-Kansas, while 
the smaller colleges have been able to 
do things together overseas that none 
of them could have done alone. For 
example, the Associated Colleges of 
the Mid-West has organized field 
studies in Costa Rica in biological and 
social sciences, while the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association has arranged a 
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joint summer seminar with the Uni- 
versity of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, a 
pioneer effort to engage American 
undergraduates and Eastern Euro- 
pean university students in dialog 
within an academic setting. In 1964 
there were 18 such consortia sponsor- 
ing programs abroad; in 1966 there 
were 27 involving more than 150 
institutions.® 

This burgeoning of programs, which 
a report of Education and World Af- 
fairs characterized as “an uncoordi- 
nated scramble,’’*® early gave rise to 
serious concern among educators. At 
home, the mechanism of accreditation 
could assure the upholding of aca- 
demic standards among the great di- 
versity of institutions, but foreign pro- 
grams were not subject to the same 
kind of examination and some of them 
even had a rather tenuous connection 
with the home campuses that issued 
the credits. In the earliest report by 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion on the development of under- 
graduate study abroad, issued in 1958, 
Don Shank, then vice president, wel- 
comed this new dimension to higher 
education, but insisted that it be 
“honest education,” not tourism, or a 
means of profitmaking or of easing 
overcrowding on home campuses. 


In January 1960 a conference met’ 


at Mt. Holyoke in response to an in- 
vitation declaring, “We run a serious 
risk that, through ignorance, misdirec- 
tion, and sheer rapidity of growth, 
American education overseas may suf- 
fer serious harm in the very near fu- 
ture.” The conference sent out a call 
for a National Conference on Under- 
graduate Study Abroad, which brought 
together some 500 concerned educators 
in Chicago in October 1960. Dr. 
Stephen Freeman of Middlebury Col- 
lege summarized the discussion, which 





®Irwin Abrams, “Interinstitutional Co- 
operation in International Studies,” to ap- 
pear in Liberal Education, March 1968. 

10 Education and World Affairs, The 
University Looks Abroad (New York, 
1965), p. 142. 


laid down positive guidelines for main- 
taining standards. In 1963 Dr. Free- 
man was appointed consultant on un- 
dergraduate study abroad for the uz, 
and an advisory committee assisted 
him in surveying all existing programs 
and drawing up recommendations for 
establishing programs of quality. This 
report, first published in 1964 and re- 
vised in 1966, remains the basic work 
in the field. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


Educators agree that the very first 
criterion of a program of quality is a 
precise statement of objectives. The 
prime movers of the programs that 
have mushroomed in the past decade 
have included not only educators 
aware of the need for citizens knowl- 
edgeable in world affairs but also col- 
lege presidents wanting to keep up 
with the Joneses, professors enticed by 
tempting suggestions from travel 
agencies, students with Wanderlust, 
and possibly even public relations of- 
ficers of colleges on the make. Con- 
sequently, the program descriptions 
offered in many prospectuses have 
been less than precise in listing ob- 
jectives, and rarely are these defined 
in ways that would enable the out- 
comes to be evaluated. However, three 
major sets of purposes can be identi- 


fied: 


(1) The general education of the 
student: his knowledge and under- 
standing of the world and especially 
of the society where he studies, his 
knowledge and understanding of his 


11 Institute of International Education, 
Undergraduate Study Abroad (New York, 
1966); Transplanted Students. A Report 
of the National Conference on Under- 
graduate Study Abroad (New York: IIE, 
1961); IIE Consultative Service on U.S. 
Undergraduate Study Abroad, Undergrad- 
uate Study Abroad (New York, 1964); 
Council on Student Travel (now Council 
on International Educational Exchange), A 
Guide to Institutional Self-Study and Eval- 
uation of Educational Programs Abroad 
(New York, 1965). 
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own society in a new perspective, and 
of himself and his values. In most pro- 
grams he will learn a foreign language, 
an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion today. 

(2) Specialized learning. Here 
there are many misconceptions. When 
Sweet Briar tells its students that they 
will “specialize in art, government, 
history, international affairs, philoso- 
phy, or political science,” it cannot 
mean that they will take advanced 
work on the same level as the French 
students. Honors students in French 
may be prepared for such a challenge, 
to be sure. Other students may be 
ready to take courses that will earn 
them credit in their field of concentra- 
tion at home, but the average Ameri- 
can junior in Europe is still 2 years 
away from specialized study as it is 
generally understood there. The 
promise of study abroad for under- 
graduates in professional schools lies 
rather in supplying the international 
dimension to a specialized education 
than in providing specialized training 
abroad. On the other hand, language 
and area study in Asia and Africa 
may provide a kind of specialized 
training that is appropriate for highly 
selected undergraduates. 

(3) Most programs have something 
to say about furthering international 
understanding, but this is more prop- 
erly an aim of the sending institution 
itself as it conducts its foreign rela- 
tions. The international understand- 
ing of the student is, of course, part 
of his general education. 


If our university colleagues abroad 
may have been puzzled by such pur- 
poses in the light of their own con- 
ception that the aim of higher educa- 
tion is to turn out specialists, they 
must be thoroughly mystified by the 
infinite variety of American study pro- 
grams that have come to bloom in 
their backyard. In sketching the ex- 
pansion of programs, I have only be- 
gun to suggest the many different com- 
binations of study, living situations, 
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travel, work, and other experiences 
that have been fashioned by ingenious 
organizers. 


WIDE VARIATIONS IN PROGRAMS 


There are all manner of variations 
in length of programs, form of credit 
offered, methods of evaluation. The 
care and feeding of the students is 
handled in many different ways. Take 
the matter of lodging. Some programs 
leave the students entirely on their 
own; others place them in families; 
others prefer student dormitories when 
space can be found; still others book 
hotel rooms, some actually renting 
hotels in the off-season; others con- 
struct or buy housing facilities. 

Programs differ as well in the selec- 
tion of participants. Some send prac- 
tically everybody, others make foreign 
study an honors program. What of 
language preparation? There are some 
programs on the European Continent 
that require little or none, either be- 
cause their directors insist that the 
language should be learned on the 
spot, or because they feel that strict 
language prerequisites would bar the 
door, and some experience of a for- 
eign culture is better than none at all. 
To have any programs in parts of Asia 
and Africa, of course, may well mean 
settling for limited cultural exposure 
rather than seeking cultural immer 
sion. 

Despite the many new forms that 
study abroad has taken, there has re- 
mained from the Junior Year period a 
disposition to evaluate programs in 
terms of their relationship to the for- 
eign university. In the early days of 
the boom, this may have been salu- 
tary, since many of the programs that 
operated outside the university struc- 
ture, especially so-called study tours, 
were of questionable quality. But now 
that standards have been clearly for- 
mulated and so many departures from 
the Junior Year pattern have proved 
themselves, it may be asked whether 
this approach may not unduly limit 
our educational horizons. 
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The practice has become common, 
for example, to classify programs ac- 
cording to whether they are parallel to 
the foreign university, like the self- 
contained Stanford campus overseas, 
or peripheral, located in the university 
center and using some of its facilities 
and personnel, or integrated, with stu- 
dents enrolled in the university as 
regular students. This classification 
has been represented as an ascending 
order of virtue. Program directors re- 
port with satisfaction how they have 
succeeded in integrating their hitherto 
peripheral students, and they are ac- 
customed to making condescending re- 
marks about the isolation of parallel 
programs. 


EVALUATING THE EXPERIENCE 


It is to be expected that European 
educators will rate programs accord- 
ing to how well our students compete 
with theirs, and many of our own 
most distinguished program directors 
are themselves products of the foreign 
university and will agree. When one of 
my own students demonstrates that he 
can compete with the natives on equal 
terms, linguistically and intellectually, 
I am delighted. But what I am even 
more eager to know is what new win- 


dows on the world this experience has’ 


opened for him, how objectively he 
can judge the values of his host coun- 
try, what new perspectives he has 
gained on those of his homeland, what 
progress he has made in his personal 
search for life’s meaning. These out- 
comes are irrelevant to the program of 
the foreign university, but they repre- 
sent the very justification for a liberal 
arts college to send the student over- 
seas. For it is the impact of this cross- 
cultural encounter that can liberate 
his mind in ways that are not pos- 
sible on campus. 

I said at the outset that experience 
does not automatically broaden, that 
the mind must exercise itself upon the 
raw stuff of experience and draw 
understanding from it. But all the 


same it is the experience of the student 
overseas that represents the great edu- 
cational potential of study programs 
abroad, the whole experience, outside 
the classroom as well as within it. 
Prospectuses for foreign programs like 
to make the point that, in language 
learning, students abroad have special 
incentive and practice because the 
whole world outside the classroom is 
a language laboratory. It is this, and a 
great deal more. It is a cultural labor- 
atory, where the student is presented 
with the necessity and opportunity of 
discovering a new culture in every 
moment of his waking day. Every 
move he makes, every word he speaks, 
everybody he speaks with, everything 
he sees and hears and feels, it is all 
part of an encounter between cultures. 
Those programs, therefore, that pur- 
posely include cultural immersion in 
their educational design, whether at 
the university, through family stays, 
work experience, or whatever, are like- 
ly to reap the richest harvest of under- 
standing. I am consequently more in- 
terested in how a specific program 
places the student in the culture than 
whether it places him in a university. 
But equally important is how the edu- 
cational design provides for intellec- 
tual examination of the results of his 
experience, since cross-cultural en- 
counter, unexamined, is no better than 
tourism. 

I say this in full recognition that we 
are still seeking the most effective ways 
of helping our students examine this 
experience, draw the most profit from 
it, and relate all this to their campus 
study. Nor do we know how to evalu- 
ate his achievement in this regard. It 
is always easier to test for book knowl- 
edge than for understanding. But sure- 
ly it is short-sighted to examine our 
student for what he remembers about 
books and lectures and to leave un- 
examined the very experience that he 
himself holds to be most memorable. 

In October 1966 the U.S. Congress 
passed the International Education 
Act, declaring programs of interna- 
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tional studies to be in the national 
interest. Secretary John Gardner 
(HEW) said in his testimony before 
the House committee that the inten- 
tion was to go far beyond the training 
of language and area specialists and 
to “establish a broad base in the col- 
leges and universities for educating 
our young people as generalists and 
citizens.” Institutions were to be as- 
sisted in developing comprehensive 
programs to improve undergraduate 
instruction in international studies, and 
among the types of projects to be 
supported were planned and super- 
vised “work-study-travel programs.”’?” 

Though the International Educa- 
tion Act has not been funded, with 
its inclusion in this legislation under- 
graduate study abroad may be said to 


12 International Education Program, 
1966 (New York, Education and World 
Affairs, March 1966); International Edu- 
cation. Hearings before the Task Force on 
International Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 89th 
Cong., 2d sess., Mar. 30—-April 7, 1966 
(Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1966). 


have proved itself, not just as “honest 
education,” but even to be regarded 
as in the national interest. Shades of 
Washington and Jefferson! 


STUDY ABROAD FOR AMERICANS is no 
longer the province of the few—the 
well-to-do and the specialist—but it 
is coming to be an accepted instru- 
ment for the general education of the 
many. This marks a daring educational 
innovation, and I am not sure that we 
are fully aware of what the conse- 
quences for American education might 
be. It is one thing to jet the world into 
our classrooms; it is another to let 
our classrooms into the world. If our 
students return from their individual 
encounters with a foreign culture freed 
from provincialism, so may our edu- 
cational system emerge from this en- 
counter with a foreign system, and 
with the world of experience, of which 
this foreign education is only a part, 
liberated and transformed. I welcome 
American educators to this dynamic 
new field of study abroad. But it is 
only fair to warn them: “You cannot 
go home again.” 





How a Swedish-British Exchange Works 


The Swedish Central Committee for Schoolchildren’s Exchange, 
working under the auspices of the Royal Board of Education, 
operates what is unquestionably by proportion the world’s biggest 
summer language course network. It has arranged 90 courses for 
Swedish groups in Britain for 1968, from Bath to Bexhill, and from 
the Isle of Wight to Inverness. In addition, in co-operation with 
the Central Bureau, it runs a unique home-to-home exchange 
scheme which, by placing Swedish students in British homes in the 
early summer, gives children from those homes the chance to spend 
three weeks in Sweden at an inclusive cost of only just over £20. 
Over 400 such exchanges were arranged last summer. The Central 
Committee has shown what can be done when an officially spon- 
sored organisation is encouraged to provide, on a non-commerical 
basis, out-of-school education activities on an international scale. 


—Item from “Educational Exchange Bulletin No. 5,” January 15, 1968, 
distributed by the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges, 


London. 
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In the Fall 1967 issue of Exchange Esther A. Oldt reported on the state of 
U.S. undergraduate studies in Latin America: declining enrollments in a 
decreasing number of programs. Offering an encouraging note, Dr. Arena 
here describes a new program set up only a year ago with the Universidad 
Veracruzana in Mexico. 


Junior Year Abroad in Mexico 


Hartwick College Center at Jalapa 


by C. RICHARD ARENA 


= Oneonta, N.Y., to the Mexican 
City of Jalapa, capital of Vera 
Cruz, the air-travel distance may be 
measured in hours and minutes; but 
the cultural distance separating them 
can take a lifetime to cover. Clearly 
facing the critical cultural gap that has 
always existed between their respective 
societies, the educational leaders of 
Hartwick College of Oneonta and 
those of the Universidad Veracruzana 
of Jalapa, Vera Cruz, decided to com- 
bine their resources to free the future 


from the dead weight of the past. The’ 


product of this bold collaboration and 
frank good will emerged as The Hart- 
wick College Center for Latin Ameri- 
can Studies and Cultural Exchange at 
the Universidad Veracruzana, Jalapa, 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

The center opened its doors for the 
first time in 1966, and a unique mar- 
riage was created, dedicated to help 
meet the needs of all the peoples of 
all the American nations “to know 
through personal experience the cul- 
ture, traditions, customs, and intellec- 
tual and spiritual ideals” of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, their common home. 
In confessing his personal faith in the 
potentialities of the Jalapa Junior Year 
Abroad program, President Frederick 
M. Binder of Hartwick said “increased 
understanding of other peoples and 
cultures gives us sharper insight into 


our own problems, institutions, and 
achievements, but also our national 
survival may well depend on the effec- 
tiveness of the understanding.” 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Before discussing the nature and 
scope of the Jalapa center—the main 
theme of this short paper—it may 
prove helpful to touch on Hartwick’s 
Latin American Studies program, with 
which the center is intimately linked. 
Students may take courses in such 
fields as the history of Latin America, 
the social and cultural history of Latin 
America, the history of Mexico, and 
the governments of Latin America to 
fulfill the requirements of the program. 
Particularly pertinent, of course, is the 
wide range of courses in Spanish and 
Spanish civilization offered by the 
Spanish department, and a new course 
in the history of the arts in Latin 
America will be available for the first 
time during the 1967-68 academic 
year. The library holdings have in- 
creased a thousand fold, including 
microfilms of State Department re- 
cords on U.S.-Latin American and 
U.S.-Spanish relations. 

Latin Americanists in all disciplines 
recently attended the formal dedica- 
tion in Oneonta of the building known 
as La Casa Juarez, which serves as the 
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center of activities of the program. His 
Excellency Hugo B. Margain, the 
Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States, was present on September 11, 
1967, in honor of the occasion and 
was the principal speaker for the Con- 
vocation Day ceremonies that formal- 
ly opened the school year. 

The evolution of the Junior Year 
Abroad under the joint auspices of 
Hartwick College and the Universidad 
Veracruzana earned the center of the 
educational spotlight, however, during 
the past year. President Binder and the 
dean of the faculty, Wallace R. Kling- 
er, made two trips to observe personal- 
ly the physical plant, the Hartwick Ex- 
change Center building, at Jalapa. 
Meetings were held there with the resi- 
dent director of the Junior Year 
Abroad, Dr. Joffre de la Fontaine, and 
with the rector of the Universidad 
Veracruzana, Lic. Fernando Garcia 
Barna, and his aides. 

This Jalapa center provides liaison 
between the Mexican and American 
academic communities. It sponsors 
conferences, lecturers, and art exhibits 
by leading Mexican and American in- 
tellectuals and artists. Its library, con- 
ference rooms, recreation room, and 
patio serve as a cultural home-away- 
from-home for the American students 
and professors, and as a cultural home- 
at-home for the Mexican intellectual 
community. Equally important, the 
center is dedicated to the promotion 
of interdisciplinary and intercultural 
pursuits between Mexican and Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, involving 
professors and students from Hartwick 
College, the University of Vera Cruz, 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion who wish to take advantage of 
the center’s various facilities. 


FORMAL STUDIES 


What formal educational experi- 
ences await the student who enrolls 
at the Hartwick Exchange Center at 
Jalapa? It must be emphasized at 
once that he does not become in- 
volved in an “extension course” ar- 
rangement of the home campus. For 
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in addition to the courses offered by 
the resident director from Hartwick 
College, there are many more, includ- 
ing disciplines not available at his 
home college but which he may choose 
from the ample listings of the Uni- 
versidad Veracruzana. Spread 
throughout the state, this leading uni- 
versity has four research institutes, 12 
professional schools, three subprofes- 
sional schools, and 96 high schools. Its 
faculties at Jalapa consist of the School 
of Fine Arts with four departments— 
dance, drama, music, and plastic arts 
—and the schools of architecture, law, 
commerce, pedagogy, letters, and 
science. Also in Jalapa are the Institute 
of Anthropology and the School of 
Topography. Other professional 
schools are medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, veterinary medicine, and jour- 
nalism in the port city of Vera Cruz. 
The schools of chemical sciences and 
tropical agriculture are located in Ori- 
zaba. 

The university has a dynamic press, 
ranking second only to that of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. It pub- 
lishes works written by known national 
and foreign writers, and it also pro- 
duces the university's quarterly maga- 
zine, La Palabra y el Hombre. 

A brief sampling of the wide range 
of courses open to the Junior Year 
Abroad student follows: survey of 19th 
and 20th century Hispanic-American 
literature, history of the Spanish lan- 
guage, introduction to philosophy, his- 
tory of philosophy, reform and the 
Second Empire of Mexico, Porfirio 
Diaz and the Mexican Revolution of 








C. RicHarp ARENA earned his doc- 
torate at the University of Pennsylvan- 
ia in 1959. He was academic dean in 
1964 and 1965 at the summer school 
of the Universidad Iberoamericana in 
Mexico City. In 1965-66 Dr. Arena 
spent some months doing research in 
Italy on a comparative study of Italian 
and Mexican land reform since 1945. 
He is currently chairman of the de- 
partment of history and __ political 
science at Hartwick College. 
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1910, general ethnography of Meso- 
america, primitive religions, general 
archaeology, economic and social an- 
thropology, and cultural anthropology. 


FIELD TRIPS 


A particularly challenging and 
priceless feature of the Junior Year 
Abroad Program at Jalapa, in my 
opinion, is the series of field trips ar- 
ranged in connection with the course 
work. These, at no extra cost, cover 
such sites as the ancient city of Tajin- 
Papantla, the former capital of the 
great Totonac Empire, a fascinating 
pyramid site; the city of Puebla, fa- 
mous colonial center of the conquering 
Spaniards, whose architecture and 
similar historical remains are a must 
for the student of this era; Cholula, 
victim of Cortez’s massacring fury and 
subsequently the objective of relentless 
churchbuilders—they built 360 chur- 
ches, one for every Indian temple pre- 
viously razed by the conquistadores; 
and the city of Vera Cruz, largest 
Mexican seaport, which has frequently 
left its mark on the pages of the na- 
tion’s recorded history. 

What occurs outside the classroom 
is, of course, equally important where 


international education is concerned,,. 


and Hartwick arranges to place stu- 
dents in private homes of the com- 
munity. There a mutual understand- 
ing based on intimate knowledge, daily 
communication, and a natural respect 
for one another develops and prospers 
for all concerned. Although no grade is 
placed on the student’s transcript for 
this part of his education in Jalapa, it 
will probably be the most valuable 
“course” in international relations he 
has ever taken. Certainly he will be 
exposed to more than just classroom 
Spanish, which he could have had 
anywhere in the United States. 
Junior Year Abroad students may 
apply for such extracurricular activi- 
ties as participation in the Jalapa 
Symphony, the Modern Dance Group, 
the State Theater Drama Group, and 
the Folkloric Ballet, all of which wel- 


come actors, dancers, stage-hands, and 
other contributors interested in the 
world of the performing arts. 
Although the Hartwick Center at 
Jalapa, in full cooperation with the 
Universidad Veracruzana, fulfills the 
needs of Hartwick’s Latin American 
Studies program, its doors are also 
open to matriculated students, both 
men and women, in good standing in 
any other college or university. Gen- 
erally, these should be in their junior 
year and have the recommendation 
of the dean of their school. Provision 
is also made for beginning Spanish 
language students as well as for ad- 
vanced Spanish majors. Numbers of 
students, faculty members, or admin- 
istrators from other schools have be- 
come involved in this Junior Year 
Abroad in a direct fashion or have 
made inquiries about the program. 
These institutions include the Center 
for International Studies and World 
Affairs of the State University of New 
York (Oyster Bay, N.Y.), the depart- 
ment of modern and classical lan- 
guages of Hood College (Frederick, 
Md.), St. Olaf College (Northfield, 
Minn.), Jamestown College (James- 
town, N.D.), Assumption College 
(Worcester, Mass.), Luther College 
(Decorah, Iowa), Roanoke College 
(Salem, Va.), and the Institute of 
Latin American Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Texas (Austin, Tex.). 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


While the limits of the present arti- 
cle do not allow ample discussion of 
the individual arrangements and cor- 
respondence touching these and other 
institutions regarding their participa- 
tion in the Hartwick Junior Year 
Abroad in Mexico, one particular ex- 
ample is worth noting. Jamestown 
College of North Dakota is now pre- 
paring, through Hartwick College, to 
permit certain students to spend a 1- 
month interterm in Mexico during 
their 1967-68 academic year. Operat- 
ing on a 4-1-4 academic calendar, 
Jamestown provides this interim peri- 
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od for students to devote full time to 
the intensive study of a single subject 
of their own choosing. A number of 
the students in the modern language 
department expressed an interest in 
spending this month in Mexico as a 
total immersion experience in the 
Spanish language. 

To satisfy this particular educational 
need Hartwick has formulated the 
following plan: 


18 days in Jalapa. Students will 
stay with Mexican families for this 
period. They will also audit the regu- 
lar program offered by the Univer- 
sity of Vera Cruz and the Hartwick 
Center. 

Four lectures by specialists on pre- 
Hispanic Mexico, 19th-century Mexi- 
co, the Mexican Revolution, and con- 
temporary Mexico. 

Field trips to the City of Vera Cruz 
and interesting towns and _ villages 
around Jalapa; 1-day visit to the 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology at Jalapa. 

Admission to all cultural and sports 
events in the City of Jalapa during 
their stay. 

5 days in Mexico City. Visits to 
National Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Museum of the City 
of Mexico, pyramids of San Juan Teo- 
tihuacan, Ballet Folklorico, and Na- 
tional University of Mexico; and 1 
free day for shopping or personal vis- 
its. 
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A CHALLENGING FIRST YEAR 


The Hartwick College Cultural Ex. 
change Center, with its permanent 
physical facilities, has completed its 
first year of operation. This year of 
challenging, new experiences in inter- 
national education has produced tan- 
gible examples of success, but none 
could be so important as the intangible 
forces that have been put into motion. 
All the best plans ever devised can 
never unite people in friendship and 
constructive association with one an- 
other unless the people can meet face 
to face. The need for increasing friend- 


ship between the peoples of the Amer- / 


icas is universally recognized. Practical 
steps toward this ideal must be taken 
in the inevitable, postidealistic stage 
that follows the initial launching of 
the “friendship” crusade. Frequently 
the discouraging words exactly match 
the original optimistic and hopeful 
words, canceling them utterly in the 
end. 


Hartwick Co..ece and the Uni- 
versidad Veracruzana are determined 
that their actions to increase US. 
Mexican friendship shall not be in 


vain. To be involved in any way with 


such an endeavor is a thrilling adven- 
ture. It is more; it is a rare privilege, 
and one is grateful to be part of it. 
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During a recent trip to South America the author visited schools and talked 
to educators about the serious problems they face at all levels. He describes 
some of these problems and the efforts being made to solve them, including 
U.S. assistance both official and private. He states his views of how U.S. 
funds might best be allocated—putting special emphasis on teacher training. 


Education in South America 


by V. E. LEICHTY 


My wife and I recently spent several 
months in South America, mak- 
ing a leisurely automobile trip down 
the Pan-American Highway from 
Bogota to Santiago to Buenos Aires. 
As we were passing through the var- 
ious countries, I tried to learn what I 
could about educational conditions in 
general and the teaching of English 
in particular. 

Schools were not in session during 
much of the time we were in the West 
Coast countries, so I had little oppor- 
tunity to gather firsthand information 
in that area. Understandably, native 
teachers of English were hard to lo- 
cate, and I had to get much of my 
information from the newspapers and 
from resident Americans—cultural af- 
fairs officers of U.S. embassies, direc- 
tors and staff supervisors of cultural 
centers, AID Officials, Peace Corps of- 
ficials, administrators of American 
Schools, and Fulbright lecturers. Dur- 
ing a 2-week workshop offered by the 
cultural center in Santiago I discussed 
educational problems with a fairly 
sizable number of Chilean teachers of 
English. In the other countries I in- 
terviewed an occasional native teacher 
or administrator from one of the uni- 
versities or from the ministry of edu- 


cation and a number of people—some 
native and some from the United 
States—who served on boards who 
select students to be sent to the United 
States to study. 


SCHOOL PLANTS 


Many public schools in South 
America suffer from a shortage of 
funds, adequately trained personnel, 
usable space, janitorial service, equip- 
ment (even chalk seems often to be in 
short supply), proper ventilation and 
lighting—everything one can name 
except students. The situation seems 
to be better in Chile and Argentina 
than in most of the northern countries, 
but even there the educational plants 
are inadequate to meet the demands. 
Conditions are not too different from 
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sity. He has his A.B. from Alma Col- 
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Smith-Mundt professorships at the 
University of Saigon and at the Na- 
tional University of Nicaragua. 
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what they were 40 years ago in many 
places in the United States. 

A secondary school I visited in cen- 
tral Buenos Aires had most of the 
characteristics of one in which I be- 
gan my teaching career in 1928. The 
outside was impressive 19th-century 
architecture—the architecture of my 
first school was anything but impres- 
sive—but inside it was badly designed 
for school use. The oversized main 
stairway at the center of the building 
brought all between-class traffic con- 
verging at that point. Floors creaked, 
classroom doors would not stay closed, 
ventilation was poor, traffic noises 
from the street were distracting, some 
rooms were lighted with bare bulbs, 
there were no wall electrical outlets, 
chalkboard space was limited and 
badly located in terms of lighting, 
there were no bulletin boards, and too 
many seats were crowded into the 
rooms so that it became impossible for 
a student to leave his seat without dis- 
turbing others. It did have a teachers’ 
lounge—something that my 1928 
school lacked. 

A Buenos Aires normal school is 
crowded into what once must have 
been a luxurious apartment building. 
Some of the rooms still have attractive 
fireplaces, but the corridors are oc- 
casionally so narrow that it is difficult 
for more than two people to pass. 

Though, in general, private schools 
and universities appear to be better 
housed than the government-sup- 
ported institutions, some are little bet- 
ter off. San Salvador University in 
Buenos Aires occupies an old monas- 
tery with classrooms ranged around 
large courtyards. Overflow classes are 
conducted in a building much like it 
across the street. 

This is not to say that there are no 
modern school plants in South Ameri- 
ca. The architecture at the University 
in Caracas invites comparison with 
that of any campus I have seen in the 
United States; the Catholic university 
at Quito had a well-planned, attract- 
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ive campus; and a normal school | 
visited in Lima had a more functional 
plant than is found in most of our 
smaller colleges. But far too many 
South American school buildings have 
outlived their usefulness. 

Not only are many school buildings 
in bad condition, but there simply are 
not enough of them. According to 
my informants, Bogota has some 15 
public schools to serve a population of 
about 11% million. The larger of these 
schools have approximately 3,000 stu. 
dents. Class size ranges up to 70. Many 
of the teachers, even in the secondary 
schools, have only a secondary educa- 
tion. 

Professor William C. Atkinson, di- 
rector of the Institute of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Glas- 
gow, was quoted in El Comercio 
(Quito, November 19, 1966, p. 12) 
as reporting that only one-half of the 
school-age population are able to at- 
tend any school in Colombia. He 
found the situation even worse in 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. For the 
latter country, his estimate was that 
the schools could take care of but one- 
third of the potential students. 


OBSERVATION OF CLASSES 


In Argentina I arranged to visit 
classes in a number of different schools. 
Visitors anywhere are normally shown 
the best the school has to offer. The 
classes I visited seemed to contradict 
everything I had been told about 
teaching in South America. Despite 
the physical handicaps of the plants, 
the classes were well conducted by 
competent teachers. All English classes 
were taught entirely in English. At San 
Salvador I visited a history class being 
taught in English by an Oxford-edu- 
cated professor. No concession was 
made by the lecturer in terms of vo 
cabulary or rate of speech. His lecture 
could have been delivered verbatim 
in an American university. The stu 
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dent sitting next to me was taking her 
notes in English. 

In most of the classes that I visited, 
class size ranged from 25 to 30. The 
largest was a secondary school reme- 
dial class in beginning English, with 
close to 40 students. A few of the 
rooms were small and would accom- 
modate no more than 30, but the 
empty seats crowded into the larger 
rooms gave mute testimony that class 
size was much greater for many classes 
than for those I chanced to observe. 


TEACHER SALARIES 


The shortage of funds for educa- 
tion in South America inevitably af- 
fects the quality of the teaching per- 
sonnel as well as the quality and quan- 
tity of classrooms and equipment. 
Teaching salaries are low compared 
to salaries in commerce and industry. 
As a result, many people who have 
prepared themselves for a teaching 
career accept jobs outside the class- 
room. Not only are salaries shockingly 
low-one professor told me he received 
the equivalent of $1.50 for an hour’s 
lecture—but often the teachers have to 
wait long periods before they receive 
their money. The Buenos Aires Herald 
for April 23 noted that “Trouble 
among teachers is boiling up again as 
some groups have not been paid since 
October and November.” I read simi- 
lar statements in El Comercio at 
Quito, and I was told that at times 
the payment of teachers’ salaries might 
lag as much as a year in some coun- 
tries. 


INHIBITING FACTORS 


Outside the larger cities geographic 
isolation is a major factor inhibiting 
the improvement of teaching in South 
America. The major cities in most 
countries are connected by good all- 
weather roads, but the distance be- 
tween many of the cities is great. To 
drive from Arica at the north of Chile 


to Santiago in the central part requires 
about the same amount of time as it 
would to drive from Houston to De- 
troit. Towns and villages which do not 
chance to be on the main roads may 
be difficult or even impossible to reach 
for months at a time. There are roads 
in the mountains of Peru, for example, 
which, when they are open at all, can 
accommodate traffic in but one direc- 
tion at a time. Clearly, any attempt 
to upgrade teaching by in-service or 
on-the-job training in such areas is 
bound to be difficult. 

The manner in which the educa- 
tional system developed in South 
America augments the difficulties pre- 
sented by geography. In the United 
States, geographic isolation led to the 
development of the one-room school 
built cooperatively by the parents of 
the community. Such schools were at 
first supervised and controlled by par- 
ents in school meetings or community 
forums and later by elected commit- 
tees or school boards. Even today, in 
most states, such state control of edu- 
cation as exists depends largely upon 
the threat of withholding state aid 
funds from schools which do not meet 
the minimum requirements specified 
by law. This, too, has been the basic 
approach in forcing integration upon 
southern schools by the national gov- 
ernment. But the basic control of edu- 
cation—the hiring of staff, the deter- 
mination of salaries, the construction 
of plants, the selection of curriculum 
and texts—is still ultimately in the 
hands of the local school board, 
elected by the people of the com- 
munity. And when the community is 
dissatisfied with its schools, it eventu- 
ally makes such changes as it thinks 
necessary. 

In South America the ultimate 
power is vested in the national min- 
istries of education. However compe- 
tent and well-meaning the ministry 
officials may be, they must find them- 
selves handicapped when they try to 
provide either adequate supervision 
or some type of inservice training. And 
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with the possible exception of the 
capital and perhaps one or two other 
large cities in the country, the local 
community rarely has sufficient leader- 
ship or power to force the government 
to meet its needs and desires. Also, 
living conditions and educational op- 
portunities are normally so much bet- 
ter in the larger population centers 
that intelligent people, including 
teachers, tend to congregate there 
rather than to remain in the smaller 
towns and villages. 

One result of increased organiza- 
tional size and centralized power- 
whether it be in an educational system 
or in a large commercial or industrial 
corporation—is the loss of communica- 
tion between policy makers and policy 
implementers. When this occurs, it 
is almost inevitable that some policies 
will be developed which are unrealistic 
—not feasible under existing conditions. 
This seems to have occurred in South 
American education. Knowledge ap- 
pears to be much more compartmen- 
talized than it is in the United States. 
Even in the elementary schools stu- 
dents will take up to 12 subjects. The 
same idea prevails in higher education. 
Students in the English program at 
the normal school in Buenos Aires car- 
ry 28 semester hours during their first 
year, 27 their second, 30 their third, 
and 26 their fourth. No electives are 
available. 

Course content is equally rigid in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
With such a program, the school days 
are necessarily long. Elementary school 
children can be seen on their way to 
school at seven in the morning and re- 
turning home after five in the after- 
noon. In addition, they normally have 
some homework to do. I visited sec- 
ondary classes that were scheduled 
after 5 p.m. and many university 
classes are held after seven. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


If we look at the teaching of English 
as an example within such a system, 
we find a complete lack of realism 
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when we consider the goals set in 
terms of the means available to ac- 
complish them. In most countries 
students are required to take 5 or 6 
years of English or of some other sec- 
ond language in the secondary school. 
In addition, some must take 2 years 
of a third language. The number of 
adequately trained language teachers 
is far too small at the present time to 
handle such requirements. They inevi- 
tably become token requirements 
which can be met only by giving the 
few well-trained teachers classes too 
large to be taught effectively or by 
placing badly trained teachers in the 
classroom. Both alternatives are self- 
defeating in that they discourage well- 
trained teachers from continuing in 
the profession and they prevent the 
students from learning as much as 
they should for the time invested. 

The national university at Bogoté 
offers two 4-year programs in English, 
one for prospective teachers and the 
other for students specializing in other 
areas. This would appear to be a 
more than adequate foreign language 
program, particularly since it is super- 
imposed on the 6 years of English 
required in the secondary schools; yet 
some scholarships for study in the 
United States go unfilled because ap- 
plicants cannot be found who can 
meet the language requirements. 

The demand for English is very 
great in South America. In most cases 
the motive for studying it appears to 
be economic: a command of English 
is essential if one is to work in the 
offices of British or American based 
firms. As compared to Europe, Mexi- 
co, or even Japan, South American 
countries have relatively few tourists, 
but most moderately priced hotels 
have some English-speaking staff, and 
in the more expensive ones a fair pro- 
portion of the staff speaks English. 
Most airline offices and tourist agen- 
cies have some English-speaking em- 
ployees. So do the larger banks and 
the tourist stores around the major 
hotels. 
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A second major motive for studying 
English is found chiefly among those 
in the fields of science and technology. 
Many physicians and dentists speak 
English. Since the bulk of scientific 
writing is first published in English, a 
reading knowledge of the language is 
important for those who wish to keep 
up with new developments. Journal 
articles are rarely translated, and 
book translations tend to lag as much 
as 10 years behind the English publi- 
cation date. Today, also, there is an 
increasing number of people who ex- 
pect to study or travel in English- 


| speaking countries. 





U.S. EFFORTS TO HELP 


Many North Americans are com- 
mitted full-time to the work of trying 
to upgrade education in South Ameri- 
ca. Dr. Charles Neff’s article, “A New 
Approach to Teacher Training in 
Colombia,” which appeared in the 
Summer 1967 issue of Exchange, pro- 
vides a fairly detailed account of the 
work of some of them. As a nation we 
can be very proud of the work our 
educators are doing in South Ameri- 
ca. Most of them put in more hours, 
and particularly more hours at incon- 


venient times, than many of us at. 


home would consider working, and 
frequently for less pay. Not only are 
the great bulk of them conscientious 
but they are also very well trained for 
the work they are doing. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the personnel 
I met from ica (Instituto Linguis- 


| tico Colombo-Americano), the Peace 


Corps, and the cultural centers. 

The American cultural centers have 
done an outstanding job of teaching 
English, as is attested by the fact that 
the classrooms were bulging in every 
center I visited. The center in Lima 
has an enrollment of some 7,000 stu- 
dents. 

The centers have had a salutary 
effect on the teaching of English in 
three ways: (1) they have used mod- 
erm methodology and, by their suc- 


cess, have proved its effectiveness; (2) 
they have introduced modern equip- 
ment—language laboratories, sound 
movies, libraries, and the simpler 
audiovisual aids such as tape recorders 
and bulletin boards; and (3) they 
have assisted ministries of education 
by providing teacher training in nu- 
merous institutes and workshops. The 
centers are administered by trained 
linguists, and the bulk of their teachers 
have English as their first language. 
In addition to their regular teaching 
duties, they cooperate with other 
American agencies such as Alp and the 
Peace Corps. They provide testing 
services for screening applicants for 
groups such as the Fulbright Commis- 
sions. They also sponsor or present 
visiting lecturers, musicians, dancers, 
athletic teams, art shows, documentary 
films, travel films, and a host of other 
representative aspects of our culture. 
Their principal day-by-day work, how- 
ever, is teaching English. In most 
cities in which there is a cultural 
center, there is also an American 
library—always well patronized. 

A second organization that is doing 
an outstanding job of teaching English 
is the American school. American 
schools are available in most major 
cities of South America. They have 
grown chiefly from the need and desire 
of families from the United States 
who are resident in the countries to 
educate their children as they would 
be educated at home. There are also 
German, Dutch, British, French, and 
other binational schools in some coun- 
tries. In all of these the students ac- 
quire a good command of the home 
language simply by having a large 
proportion of the coursework taught 
in that language. In the Franklin 
Roosevelt School in Lima, for ex- 
ample, students who do not already 
speak some English are not accepted 
above the kindergarten level. The 
Abraham Lincoln School in the same 
city is slightly more liberal in its en- 
trance requirements, but even there, 
two-thirds of the elementary classes 
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above the second grade are taught in 
English, as are one-third of the sec- 
ondary classes. 

Such schools normally have excel- 
lent plants. The bulk of their staffs are 
native speakers of the home language, 
and the classes taught in that lan- 
guage generally make use of textbooks 
produced in the home country. In 
most such bilingual schools anywhere 
up to one-half of the school popula- 
tion will consist of native children. 
They learn the second language in the 
most natural way—chiefly by hearing 
it used and by having abundant op- 
portunity to use it themselves. Tui- 
tion rates in such schools are inclined 
to be high in relation to the native 
economy; as a result, most native 
children attending them come from 
families in the upper income group. 

There are also many church-sup- 
ported schools in South America. As 
might be suspected, the majority of 
these are Roman Catholic, but schools 
supported by other denominations are 
not uncommon. Many of these church 
schools are staffed or partially staffed 
by teachers from the United States. 
Some few of them specialize in teach- 
ing English, and in many of them it is 
common to find some courses being 
taught in English. The great variation 
among them, however, makes it im- 
possible to generalize about their effec- 
tiveness. 


TEACHER MORALE 


In my interviews I asked some 
questions to elicit opinions rather than 
facts. Rarely can one gei any accurate 
statistical information about the actual 
preparation of teachers in a state or 
nation, and even more rarely does 
an individual have any real basis for 
judging the comparative effectiveness 
of two school systems such as public 
and private on a national scale. But 
almost everyone will have some opin- 
ion about such things. In expressing 
their opinions, almost to a man, South 
American educators had a_ poorer 
opinion of their educational system 
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than did resident Americans. Teachers 
that I interviewed would often add a 
defensive statement of the type: “Tf 
you visit my school (or the schools in 


—), you will find good teachers, but if | 


you go to other sections of the country, 
that will be different.” In answer to 
questions about where their own child- 
ren were being educated, a number of 
public school teachers indicated that 
either they were sending their children 
to private schools or would do so if 
they could afford to. One reason for 
this, however, was that they wanted 
their children to have religious educa- 
tion. 

Despite this dissatisfaction with the 
system that employed them and de- 
spite the handicaps under which they 
worked, to say nothing of the low 
salaries and the uncertainty of receiv- 
ing even that small remuneration on 
time, morale was surprisingly high 
among the teachers that I met. Teach- 
ing, particularly at the primary and 
secondary levels, has not been a high- 
ly prestigious occupation in the United 
States. It is even less so in South 
America. In the past, many South 
American women who were qualified 
to teach remained out of the class- 
room because they felt that their 
social position would suffer if they ac- 
cepted such a job. As more women of 
the middle classes are being educated, 
this attitude appears to be changing, 
and one normal school, at least, is 
making a very definite effort to change 
it. 


MONTERICO NORMAL 


In 1876, at the request of the then { 


Peruvian President, three French nuns 
from the order of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus came to Peru to set up a normal 
school to prepare women to teach. 
That Normal is still in existence, 
though its location has been changed 
several times through the years. From 
its inception it also operated another 
school which was used to provide 
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practice teaching for its trainees. In 
1962, it began to train teachers to 
teach English, and in 1964 the Minis- 
try of Education offered some schol- 
arships for girls who wished to pre- 
pare themselves to teach English. The 
English program is in charge of 
Mother Heide, an American, and if 
one can judge from the writing of her 
students, she is doing an outstanding 
job. This Normal, however, is trying 
to accomplish something beyond mere 
teacher training. It is attempting to 
train its students in democratic pro- 
cedures and to instill in them a sense 
of social responsibility. Each normalist 
serves ON One Or more committees 
charged with some aspect of operating 
the school. Each is required to teach 
catechism to children in one of the 
Lima slums and to teach one or two 
illiterates to read and write. As they 
teach the reading and writing, they 
also try to provide the illiterates with 
some other elementary knowledge 
which would be useful and practical 
in terms of raising his or her standard 
of living. Further, at the end of the 
4-year training, each graduate is sup- 
posed to go back to the city or village 
in which she was born and teach in 
the public schools of that community 
for 5 years. 


USES OF FOREIGN AID MONEY 


As one looks at the obvious needs of 
developing countries such as those in 
South America and at what he can 
see of our foreign aid program, he 
must inevitably ask: Can the money 
we are spending be better used in some 
other manner? Actually American aid 
in such countries is looked upon differ- 
ently by different sections of the popu- 
lation. The military groups are anx- 
lous to get modern weapons, up-to- 
date training, and other such assist- 
ance; the industrialists are more than 
happy to have technicians and scien- 
tists to help them with their problems; 
the commercial interests are most con- 


cerned with such items as favorable 
quotas and tariff reductions that will 
serve their interests; but the masses of 
the people are not alined with any of 
these groups. 

If I understand the objectives of our 
foreign aid program, they are to as- 
sist the country receiving the aid to 
develop to the point where it no 
longer needs aid, and through our as- 
sistance, to make firm friends of the 
peoples we have aided. In terms of 
the latter objective, I believe that 
the now growing, education-hungry 
middle classes will be the people who 
will eventually set up stable democratic 
governments in South America and 
that it is this group who will or will 
not be friendly toward us. For that 
reason, if for no other, I believe that 
a larger portion of our foreign aid 
money should go into education. In 
the long run, if these countries are able 
to train their own scientists, their own 
technicians, their own economists, 
their own teachers, they will be able 
to develop their countries in much the 
same way that we developed ours. 

At the present time much of the 
foreign aid money that is allotted 
to education appears to be directly 
consumed—i.e., we supply something 
that leaves a vacuum when it is re- 
moved. Our Fulbright professors teach 
for a year or, at most, 2 years, but 
none of them is there long enough 
to see a group of students through a 
graduate program or even to have 
any long-term effect upon even a con- 
tinuing undergraduate program. We 
supply a physicist one year, a spe- 
cialist in American literature the next, 
and possibly a plant pathologist the 
third year. We underwrite cultural 
events and supply equipment of var- 
ious kinds such as textbooks, pro- 
jectors, and, in a few instances, even 
whole school buildings. 

All of this is very helpful, and as a 
taxpayer I have no objection to any 
of it. But it really does not meet the 
problems that ministries of educa- 
tion face today in the area, nor does 
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very much of it assist the country to 
develop its educational facilities to the 
point where it will no longer be de- 
pendent upon American aid. The cru- 
cial problems confronting the minis- 
tries are those of building more 
schools, training more teachers, get- 
ting those who have been trained as 
teachers into the classrooms, keeping 
the well-trained teachers in the class- 
rooms, and upgrading the training of 
the less well-trained teachers who are 
already in the classrooms. 

One can see many evidences of 
changes in cultural patterns in South 
America. We cannot and should not 
attempt to dictate what such changes 
should be, but we could, by careful 
use of financial assistance, accelerate 
those changes that we feel have great- 
est value. And certainly one of those 
high on the list would be that of 
developing a broader base of literates 
in the electorates. This would mean 
allotting a good proportion of our 
assistance money to building and 
equipping elementary schools and to 
training elementary teachers. These 
are needed particularly in the villages 
and smaller towns. 

A more literate population will, I 
believe, soon demand a larger portion 
of the national budgets for education 
than is at present allotted. But if the 
countries are to develop as they should, 
the educational program must go 
beyond mere literacy, and very rapid- 
ly. In our own development we moved 
rather leisurely from untrained per- 
sonnel to individual craftmanship, to 
factories, to automation, to electronics. 
In South America the bulk of the 
population in the most badly under- 
developed areas has not yet reached 
the individual craftmanship stage, and 
as new industry is being introduced 
in these areas, it must, if it is to com- 
pete with foreign industry, operate at 
the most efficient electronically auto- 
mated stage. This demands literate 
clerks and highly trained technicians. 
Where only a limited proportion of 
the population receives an education 
to fit them for such requirements, in- 
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dustry, commerce, and governmental 
agencies create a constant brain drain 
from education. 


INCENTIVE SPENDING 


As a possible means of meeting such } 
problems we might consider appor. 
tioning some of our assistance money 





to incentive spending for education, 
For example, we might encourage top 
students to enter teaching by provid. 
ing competitive scholarships for fur. 
ther education. Tied to each scholar. ; 
ship could be a provision requiring | 
the student to teach for a fixed period | 
of years. Or a bonus or further cash | 
award could be given to those com. | 
pleting 5 years in the classroom. We 
could help keep good teachers in the 
classroom by providing cash prizes for : 
those whose students excelled in the | 
competitive examinations. Indirectly, 
if the competitive examinations were 
constructed, administered, and evalu. 
ated by an organization such as the 
cultural centers, they would soon 
strongly influence the content and 
methods of the school system. Actual- 
ly, the amount of money required for 
such an incentive program would be 
relatively small—probably less per year 
per country than the cost of an ob- 
solescent bomber. 

Incentives for school building could 
be provided by offering to furnish such 
equipment as seats and boards for 
new schools in villages or towns wher 
none now exist and for which teachen 
can be found. 

The upgrading of poorly prepared 
teachers is a much more difficult prob- 
lem. Here in the United States th 
NDEA Institutes have been judged ex 
tremely helpful in improving teaching 
At present, many of the cultural cer 
ters provide seminars for teachers 0 
English. For this particular subjec 
these have been very useful but, like 
our NDEA Institutes, they do not reach 
the teachers most in need of retrain 
ing. Attendance at such a seminar 0 
institute is frequently a prize awarded 
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for outstanding excellence in teaching. 
The really weak teacher would often 
be afraid to attend such a seminar 
even if the opportunity were offered. 

A different type of inservice train- 
ing is therefore needed. It will have 
to be conducted in the school itself 
and in a manner that will not embar- 
rass the teacher needing assistance. 
One possibility might be to subsidize 
well-trained and experienced Ameri- 
can elementary and secondary teach- 
ers who would be willing to accept a 3- 
year contract for teaching in such 
schools. Presumably they would have 
some effect through the example they 
provided and through tactful discus- 
sion of teaching problems that they 
shared in common with their cowork- 
ers. Some organizations such as ILCA 
and the Peace Corps are already 
doing some work of this type, but a 
great many more teachers could be 
used. They also need teachers in sub- 
ject matter areas other than English, 
particularly in the sciences. 

A third area in which we could be 
of great assistance at not too great a 
cost would be that of mass-translation, 
printing, and sale at a low cost of 
first-rate texts at all levels in noncon- 
troversial subjects. If I have correct- 


ly judged the temper of the South 


Americans with whom I 


talked, 





American texts in the social sciences 
would probably be rejected as prop- 
aganda, but they would welcome up- 
to-date scientific texts. Many schools 
are already using language texts 
printed in this country. 

The intelligent people of South 
America are deeply concerned about 
their educational problems. Govern- 
ments, at the moment, are devoting 
most of their educational laws and 
dicta to the political aspects of the 
universities, but the people outside 
the government seem to be more inter- 
ested in the basic education provided 
by the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. It is in this area that our 
country could provide the greatest 
help without in any way involving it- 
self in areas of national sovereignty, 
morality, or culture. 


EVENTUALLY, I BELIEVE, the success 
of education in South America will 
depend upon the development of en- 
tirely different tax structures, but that 
is a problem that each country will 
have to solve in its own way. The only 
help we can give now is to assist 
them in developing a more literate 
electorate who, we might hope, would 
in turn demand a different source of 
national revenue and a larger slice 
of it for education. 





Twenty-five Latin American women, representing a variety of professions, 
spent 4 months last year at Boston University at a leadership institute spon- 
sored by the Overseas Education Fund of the League of Women Voters, 
The author describes the course developed for this program and makes a 
tentative evaluation of it, adding that the institute “remains an experiment, 
a contribution to the developing field of international civic education and 








community development.” 


Training Latin American Women 
Leaders Through 


A Laboratory in Community 
Participation 


by PAULA S. FELDER 


he Overseas Education Fund In- 
stitute, given last fall at Boston 
University, is a 4-month program for 
young Latin American women who 
hold leadership positions in commu- 
nity development and civic affairs. Its 
purpose is to assist the emerging lead- 
ership potential in Central and South 
America to contribute to the civic 
and political development of their 
countries. 

The Overseas Education Fund 
(OEF) was established by the League 
of Women Voters of the United States 
in 1947 to share with citizens of other 
countries a knowledge of the processes 
and techniques for strengthening an 
open society. In addition to its ex- 
change programs, publications, and in- 
formation services for visitors to this 
country—which have drawn directly 
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on the experience of the League and 
involved the League’s membership— 
the fund has placed special emphasis 
since 1961 on assisting the women of 
Latin America. 

Through its field programs and edu- 
cational activities, 
methods have been developed for 
training Latin American community 
leaders in the techniques of citizen 
participation. “Cursillos,” seminars, 
and national training conferences in 
these countries have reached more 
than 2,500 women, and 154 women 
leaders have been brought to the Uni- 
ted States for intensive study and 
training. 

The Overseas Education Fund has 
completed five annual sessions of its 
institute, now based in Boston, for 
young Latin American women of out- 
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standing promise. And it has con- 
ducted eight annual seminars for estab- 
lished women civic leaders, held each 
fall at its headquarters in Washington. 
The institute has been underwritten 
by the Agency for International Devel- 
opment and supported by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
seminar program has been sponsored 
by the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the Department of 
State. 

OEF is committed in both concept 
and practice to the support of educa- 
tional programs directly involving in- 
dividuals and organizations within 
their own environment. There is, 
however, a complementary logic and 
need for U.S.-based training. Here 
organizations already exist and 
methods are habitually utilized which 
enable groups to solve problems in an 
effective manner employing the demo- 
cratic process. The experience of ob- 
serving such a society can prove valu- 
able to citizens of less developed parts 
of the world. 

The institute training is relevant to 
a variety of applications: for educa- 
tors, community development workers, 
and social workers seeking skills in 
community education, for leaders in 
voluntary organizations, and for tech- 
nical experts whose competence needs 
broadening to include organization 
skills. 


CROSS-CULTURAL LEARNING 


While the distillation and transmis- 
sion of skills and perspectives from 
one culture to another is a very em- 
bryonic science, still the most ad- 
vanced methods of adult education do 
lend relevance to the experience. 
Thus, an organization skilled in prac- 
tical techniques for citizen action and 
experienced in the Latin American 
context, together with a United States 
university with an international per- 
spective, becomes a suitable partner- 
ship for advancing the state of the art. 

Boston University is an academic 
setting rich in special competences and 


interdisciplinary groups. The Human 
Relations Center and the graduate 
program of adult education played a 
prominent role in the development 
and implementation of the present in- 
stitute curriculum. The basic under- 
lying assumption was that the entire 
institute program was an educational 
experience utilizing the “learning 
laboratory” method in both academic 
and human relations settings, and the 
larger “community laboratory” of the 
city, its citizens, and the agencies serv- 
ing them. 

The location of the institute in Bos- 
ton offered additional advantages—it 
is a city representative of the econom- 
ic, political, and social problems 
common today in urban areas. It is a 
city where both municipal and state 
government and federal agencies can 
be observed, where a broad cross-sec- 
tion of business and industry exists, 
where exceptional cultural, academic, 
and medical institutions abound, and 
where the voluntary association has 
been a way of life from the beginning. 
It proved to be an excellent setting for 
the OEF institute as a “laboratory in 
community participation.” 


- PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A number of practical considera- 
tions were taken into account in con- 
structing the institute program, based 
on OEF’s experience with other educa- 
tional activities. 


Length. Earlier institutes had run 
the 9-month academic year. Beginning 
with the 1967 institute, the program 
length was reduced to 4 months, the 
subject matter being compressed and 
redesigned but no major components 
omitted. While the participants’ evalu- 
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ations indicated a desire for a slightly 
longer offering (“about one month 
more”) and at least one faculty evalu- 
ation cited the need for at least an 8- 
month program, still the shorter 
length is probably the best practical 
compromise. It makes the experience 
feasible for many of the abler leaders 
whose family and career commitments 
would not permit a longer absence. 
(Seven of the 25 participants in the 
1967 institute were married, as com- 
pared with only one in all earlier in- 
stitutes. ) 

Language. Also in the 1967 insti- 
tute, the program was conducted in 
Spanish and the requirement for Eng- 
lish was dropped. This again broad- 
ened the base of appropriate and de- 
serving candidates, without proving 
detrimental to their progress. Lan- 
guage classes were offered twice 
weekly, with emphasis on vocabulary 
relevant to social participation; and 
fieldwork arrangements in community 
agencies placed the participants under 
Spanish-speaking supervisors. While 
the inability of many of the young 
women to speak and understand Eng- 
lish was an inconvenience, it did not 
invalidate the overall institute experi- 
ence. Understandably, its most critical 
effect was felt in the fieldwork activi- 
ties, which will be described later. 


Age and background of participants. 
The 25 young women represented the 
countries of Ecuador, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, Peru, and Chile—countries 
chosen because of prior OFF training 
programs which had identified the 
leadership of greatest promise for utili- 
zation of U.S. training. (Each institute 
has drawn from different sets of coun- 
tries.) The participants ranged in age 
from 24 to 43, with the equivalent of 
a university education or a demon- 
strated civic leadership ability and a 
commitment to community service. 
Fortunately, the compressed length and 
relaxed language requirement served 
to broaden participation, in com- 
parison with earlier institutes. Twenty- 
one of the 25 women came from rural 
and provincial towns, and four from 
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capital cities. Their occupations in. 
cluded social worker, teacher, actuary, 
school administrator, radio commen. 
tator, and lawyer. Labor and low. 
income groups were represented. 


THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


Each week of the institute program 
was built around a theme related to 
“The Individual’s Role in a Develop. 
ing Society.” Each weekly theme built 
on the preceding theme, providing 
“vertical,” sequential progress, begin- 








~. 


ning with the individual and expand. | 
ing to the community, its organiza- | 
tions, and its greater setting in na- | 


tional and regional areas. Each 
theme was presented at a Monday 


morning lecture-and-discussion session | 


by a visiting expert. The theme was 
then developed “horizontally” through 
a weekly schedule of activities: analy- 
sis of home communities (Tuesday 
morning) , observation visits (Tuesday 
afternoon), workshop on organiza- 
tional effectiveness (Wednesday), 


fieldwork (Thursday), and a labora. ‘ 


tory on interpersonal and group re- 
lations (Friday). 

The Community Profiles. The “pro- 
files” of back home communities pre- 
sented each Tuesday morning by the 
participants were one of the valuable 
components carried over from pre- 
vious institutes. When asked what was 
the most important aspect of their 
stay, the participants usually replied, 
“Seeing our home situations in per- 
spective.” Learning about similarities 
and differences between their own 
communities in the light of their ex- 
posure to a U.S. community seemed 
to induce insights that would have 
direct application for their later ex- 
periences at home. (These sessions 
were often visited by members of 
Leagues of Women Voters in the Bos 
ton area and other U.S. visitors.) 

Community Observation. On Tues 
day afternoons participants visited 
community organizations and agencies 
where they were briefed on some pat- 
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ticular phase of the host organization’s 
work that related to the theme under 
study. Careful planning by the field- 
work director, plus the use of inter- 
preters—many of them League volun- 
teers—made these visits consistently 
instructive. 

Workshop on Organizational Effec- 
tiveness. There were few doubts in 
the minds of the designers of the in- 
stitute program about the need to em- 
phasize discussion- leading skills and 
the how-to-do-its of community or- 
ganizations. The results confirmed the 
expectations of the planners that for 
persons from an authoritarian back- 
ground, the practice of participative 
skills is an especially needed approach 
to democratic theory. 

The content of these Wednesday 
sessions was not directly presented. 
Instead, teams of participants studied 
methods of handling membership, 
choosing organizational goals, analyz- 
ing performance, raising funds, train- 
ing members, and motivating mem- 
bers, and then tried to present them in 
a way that would lead to useful dis- 
cussion. The method involved sacri- 
ficed some of the content, but the 
group seemed satisfied that greater 
learning took place through develop- 


ing the material themselves. It was a - 


highly rated component in their final 
evaluation, and the calibre of their 
discussions improved measurably dur- 
ing the 4-month period. 

Fieldwork. While it was felt from 
the beginning that the fieldwork com- 
ponent was a highly desirable ex- 
tension of the educational methodol- 
ogy and an integral part of the total 
experience, it was also foreseen that 
these continuous work assignments 
might present the major problem in 
terms of language difficulties. These 
expectations proved correct, and there 
were several failures of communica- 
tion between the participant and 
agency in the early weeks of the pro- 
gram—though never a lack of enthu- 
siasm or interest on the part of the 
cooperating agencies. Eventually, 25 


satisfactory placements were made in 
10 agencies which had significant in- 
volvement in community action and 
good supervision by Spanish-speaking 
personnel. 

A number of fieldwork assignments 
provided excellent opportunities for 
exposure to the problems faced by 
Spanish-speaking residents in adjust- 
ing to a foreign and urban culture. 
Two institute participants worked at 
the Columbia Point Housing Project 
among 40 Spanish-speaking families. 
Through their powers of persuasion, 
they began breaking down the cultural 
barriers that surrounded these women. 
Now a number of them have enrolled 
in English classes offered by the Bos- 
ton School Department’s Adult Edu- 
cation Compensatory Education Pro- 
gram and in a homemaking course to 
learn child care, budgeting, and shop- 
ping techniques. 

The fieldwork experience received 
mixed reactions in the final partici- 
pant evaluation of the institute pro- 
gram, and in general scored well be- 
low the values attributed to several 
other components. Not only did the 
language barrier prove a formidable 
obstacle to communication and in- 
volvement in general organizational 
activities for many participants, but 
there was also understandable disap- 
pointment at being unable to operate 
in this new environment at their cus- 
tomary professional level. It may be 
pointed out that research on fieldwork 
as a learning experience is quite lim- 
ited; but such research as is available 
suggests that the experience gained 
bears no direct relationship to the im- 
mediate personal satisfactions of the 
worker but may well have significant 
later bearing on his ability to relate 
to his environment. 


The Interpersonal and Group Rela- 
tions Laboratory. The weekly Friday 
laboratory on interpersonal and group 
relations was the program component 
most highly rated by the participants. 
Fears that this might prove to be a 
threatening experience for mature 
women from an authoritarian back- 
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ground proved to be totally without 
foundation under the skillful leader- 
ship of a human relations trainer who 
was fluent in Spanish and totally at 
ease in the Latin American milieu. 

When the participants were asked 
for suggestions to improve this com- 
ponent, the most frequent one received 
was to “put two Fridays into every 
week.” Throughout the institute pro- 
gram, the participants exhibited with 
certainty that their work in human re- 
lations (“the hardest we are doing’’) 
was contributing to their personal and 
professional growth. 


A TENTATIVE EVALUATION 


Experience at the 1967 institute— 
added to that derived from earlier 
OEF programs—indicates that signifi- 
cant learning can take place in a short 
program emphasizing cross-cultural 
experiences and that non-English 
speakers can receive full benefit from 
their stay in the United States. Earlier 
institutes, primarily because of the 
language requirement and the longer 
length, had tended to restrict partici- 
pation to young women from capital 
cities, single, and usually free of long- 
term commitments. The most recent 


institute demonstrated the relevance - 


of the experience to emerging or estab- 
lished leaders wherever they are to be 
found—in the provincial towns, rural 
communities, labor groups, and low- 
income communities. The opportuni- 
ties for broadening the areas of ap- 
plication through service are clearly 
indicated. 


The institute itself remains an ex- 
periment, a contribution to the de- 
veloping field of international civic 
education and community develop- 
ment. And much is still to be learned 
about what can be shared to enrich 
the lives of citizens of other nations. 

Dr. Bernard Phillips, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Boston Univer- 
sity, who contributed an evaluation 
on the recently completed institute 
after conducting a study of the partici- 
pants, noted that “any human system 
—whether an individual or a group— 
has dramatic possibilities for contin- 
ually improving on its effectiveness, 
provided that it acquires what may 
be called a ‘developmental orienta- 
tion.’ But little is yet known about 
how to accomplish this through edu- 
cational devices. “Granting that the 
industrial revolution is yielding the 
development of the material uni- 
verse,” he wrote, “as yet no such 
analogous process is in evidence with 
regard to human development. Yet, 
the world has reached a stage of his- 
tory where nothing less than this kind 
of occurrence seems to have the ability 
to avert international catastrophe.” 


Dr. Phillips recommended that the 
institute be viewed within the broad 
perspectives of both education in gen- 
eral and international relations. “Let 
me say,” he added, “that I am most 
enthusiastic about the potential im- 
portance of the institute’s role in this 
regard.” His hopes are shared by all 
who have participated in its concep- 
tion, its evolution, and its programs. 
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“Education and foreign policy aims merge, in a sense, as those who under. 


stand the complexity of the world’s problems begin to shift from ‘learning 
about each other from each other’ to intellectual collaboration in a world 
fellowship of learning—to learning together how to cope with problems 


that transcend national solutions.” 


The Wandering Scholar 


by MARGARET L. CORMACK 


re have been wandering 
ever since men began to wonder. Uni- 
versities, therefore, have always been 
“universal”—as their name implies. 
No student (I am in this discussion 
loosely equating “student” and “‘scho- 
lar,’ for they are both “learners” )— 
no student in mind and imagination 
has been satisfied with the imperfect 
and incomplete knowledge available 
to him in existing repositories of so- 
called wisdom, whether recorded on 
tablets or tapes, expounded by pandits 
or professors. What is out there? What 
is existence? Who am I in relation to 
it? Why? Why? Why? He wants to 
know—because it is out there, teasing 
the fringes of his experience, because 
knowledge has no meaning unless 
within, unless a part of his own fabric 
of comprehension. 

Perhaps in former times he wan- 
dered, too, because his cell was 
cramped and cold (the symbolic cap 
and gown of today’s university cere- 
mony has evolved from the monk’s 
crude cowl—designed to keep his ears 
from freezing within cold stone walls) 
—because he needed not only the 
solace of the sun but also the warmth 
of human society. Scholarship needs 
the discipline of the cell—even today 
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—but also the interdiscipline of dis- 
puting and interacting minds and the 
illumination of other ways of life and 
love. Men, thus, have ever gone out— 
away from home, out of themselves— 
in order to find themselves. Within the 
Middle East, within Asia, within Eu- 
rope, eventually within the New 
World—and among all areas, men 
(and some women) increasingly 
knocked at the portals of learning. 
Their minds thirsted for answers—but, 
more importantly—for questions. All 
true quests are searches for questions. 
These wanderers, of course, were not 





@ The U.S. Educational Founda- 
tion in India dedicated its new of- 
fice annex building in New Delhi 
on February 25, 1967. First speaker 
on the program was Dr. Cormack, 
then director of the foundation, 
whose address is here reprinted. 
Also present at the ceremony was 
Dr. Olive Reddick, Dr. Cormack’s 
predecessor at the foundation, 
whose article “Is the Fulbright Pro- 
gram Genuinely Binational?” ap- 
peared in the Winter 1967 issue of 
Exchange. 
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known as “foreign students” but usu- 
ally as “threadbare scholars.” Per- 
sonal penury has, in fact, been a tradi- 
tional characteristic of those who 
choose to learn rather than earn. The 
modern fillip is that to earn—well— 
you'd better learn—well! 


WAR AND PEACE 


“Educational exchange” as an aim 
and product of programs has largely 
developed in this century, and as part 
of government programs principally 


; after World War II. What we may 


call the “private sector”—related to 
individuals, universities, associations, 


and foundations—has always been in 


majority, and remains so today, but 


| the utilization of public monies is 
significant. Public taxes involve pub- 








lic motives—and must be rationalized 
in national terms, in this case in re- 
lation to nothing less than war and 


| peace. 


Wars inevitably end with some kind 
of uncertain peace—and with an ideo- 
logical inflation as extreme as the 
preceding hostilities. Men do fight— 
with increasing efficiency, alas—but 
they also yearn for peace, with in- 
creasing urgency, the forces of destruc- 


tion now being virtually infinite. The . 


League of Nations, born after World 
War I, was a noble attempt to end 
international anarchy through the of- 
fices of an international organization 
dedicated to political peace. It was 
largely a “European club”—the Uni- 
ted States did not choose to belong, 
and the colonies and even more un- 
known countries were not considered 
for membership. The League failed, 
except in that all steps along this tor- 
tuous road constitute progress, partly 
because it rested on the naive as- 
sumptions that men (at least in the 
20th century!) are too intelligent to 
fight and that mutual political re- 
straints would result in the absence of 
war. 


The ideological inflation after an 
even more inhuman World War II 
was also intense—but accompanied by 


considerable realism. The architects of 
the United Nations at San Francisco 
frankly admitted they did not know 
how to build the peace (President 
Harry Truman commented, in typical 
Truman prose—‘‘We did our damnd- 
est!”). They realized, however, that 
peace is much more than the absence 
of war—and addressed themselves to 
eliminating the causes of war by 
building the socioeconomic conditions 
of peace. Most of the world was in- 
cluded, the principle of universal 
membership and participation grad- 
ually winning out over great power 
domination, and the specialized agen- 
cies were developed to shore up the 
needs and aspirations of all nations 
and would-bé nations. 


Mutuality has been the consistent 
ideal—unfortunately rarely meant. 
The United Nations has a horizontal 
structure rather than vertical—it is 
designed not for the separation of 
powers but for inter-national cooper- 
ation. Any underdevelopment, thus, 
is a mutual—an _ international—re- 
sponsibility—not in the sense, actually, 
that the “haves” must give to the 
“have nots,” but that all peoples are 
cohabitants of this shrinking globe and 
therefore share all problems and re- 
sponsibilities. It became fashionable to 
say that * ‘war begins in the minds of 
men,” but recognition of the primacy 
of the stomach was reflected in the 
growing number of multinational and 
binational aid programs, within and 
without the United Nations. It is fair 
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to say that the economic base of society 
had finally been recognized—but pos- 
sibly given too much weight, just as 
the “political” approach was previous- 


ly. 


THE INTELLECTUALS JOIN 


Thus began, for the first time in 
human history, the phenomenon of 
international mutual assistance—the 
spectrum of intent ranging from pure 
idealism to unabashed self-interest. 
The Fulbright Act in the United 
States was part of this significant 
thrust in postwar mood—the Act a 
combination of hard foreign policy 
and humanistic concern. I find the 
symbolism of using war surplus—and 
then food surplus—for educational ex- 
change deeply gratifying, and the fi- 
nancial modus vivendi in itself reveals 
the economic rationale and support 
necessary to launch the intellectual 
salient. Educators, furthermore, again 
felt constrained by their cells (some 
even realizing they had fashioned these 
cells) and responded to the romantic 
challenge of the great wide world, 
suddenly their oyster. 

Educational exchange (an unfor- 
tunate term—but it sticks—and at 
least indicates there is no one-way 
street) — educational exchange has be- 
come a central feature of education, 
especially of higher education—tran- 
scending original program objectives 
and numerical projections. According 
to Institute of International Educa- 
tion statistics, 82,709 foreign students 
were in the United States in 1966, 
those from Asia (35 percent) compris- 
ing the largest category. This figure 
does not include a puzzling new group 
—possibly the result of new immi- 
gration policies, possibly of candor— 
an identifiable new group numbering 
11,000, not counted as foreign students 
because of their declared intention of 
remaining in the United States. In- 
tentions, thus, not origins, relate to 
the accepted definition of “foreign 
student.” It will be of particular in- 
terest to this audience that with the 
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notable exception of Canadians—who 
have never seemed to count as “non- 
Americans”’—the Indians are the 
largest group—very nearly 7,000, as a 
matter of fact. 

Educational exchange as a mass 
movement thus came into being as “a 
good thing,” based on the assumption 
that “mutual understanding” will oc- 
cur and inevitably contribute toward 
the conditions of peace. By this time 
—20 years later—all assumptions have 
to be questioned—certainly from a 
quantitative point of view, for enor- 
mous investments of time, money, and 
personnel are involved—but especially 
in relation to the qualitative. What is 
the wandering scholar of the 1960's 
seeking—and finding? Is his crosscul- 
tural experience a benefit or a hin- 
drance? To him? To the host coun- 
try? To his own nation? 

Few educational administrators 
want to restrict the freedom of those 
who elect to study in their institutions 
—after all, wandering scholars have 
generally been able to find what they 
wanted, or redirect their steps if they 
didn’t find it. As regards subsidized 
programs, however, be they govern- 
mental or private, the donors have a 
right to their objectives—which, as it 
works out, often run counter to those 
of students. What have been the var- 
ious aims, and is anything known of 
the results? 


FOREIGN POLICY GOALS 


The United States (by no means the 
only nation with educational exchange 
programs—but the subject of my brief 
analysis here) —the United States has 
recently become an intellectual Mecca, 
especially in science and technology— 
partly because funds of unprecedented 
magnitude have been made available, 
possibly because this is the modem 
American frontier. Its academic de- 
grees and research facilities are in- 
creasingly admissible and prestigious. 
As official American institutions, vari- 
ous government programs in educa- 
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tional exchange were sanctioned and 
subsidized as a long-range aspect of 
US. foreign policy, at first principally 
in the belief that professional training 
(knowledge and know-how) is a valu- 
able American export, especially to 
the underdeveloped (and uncom- 
mitted) nations. Education purports 
to produce more rational human be- 
ings, and thus more rational societies. 


Mutual benefits were expected. The 
United States has shared—very gen- 
erously, it is widely conceded—its edu- 
cational media and substance in order 
to raise the economic levels of nations 
to a “trade, not aid” status—and also 
for widened opportunities to project 
a favorable image. But by now, along 
with considerable success by any 
standards, there are some discordant 
notes. Aid continues, the image is not 
always favorable, and, more impor- 
tantly, many human beings were not 
issued visas to Utopia. How amazing 
—we have discovered that our Ameri- 
can culture is not congenial to all! 
There is always a tender side to our 
tough coin of policy—human beings 
should not be exploited, and they have 
the human right to pursue happiness 
in our realm as well as theirs. Uni- 
versity students are not necessarily 
“happy” or “adjusted” if they stay 
at home—as all of us know too well! 
—for the pains of personal growth and 
social change have no boundaries. It 
is probable, however, that study and 
sojourn abroad—at the time or after 
return—increases loneliness, illness, 
frustration, alienation, and even sui- 
cide—for some. (We who work in 
programs always tend to look at the 
problem cases more closely than the 
success stories.) It is a fact that some 
elites have been reinforced (this is 
not a good thing in our time) and that 
many returned well-trained profes- 
sionals have tried to work at the grass 
roots of their society and have been 
mowed down. What is wrong? The 
various programs? The expectations 
and motivations of the students? The 
quality of foreign education? Or that 
“you can’t go home again”? Ignorance 








is not bliss—but neither is knowledge. 
Before we can begin to appraise the 
results of study abroad we need to ask 
many cogent questions, one of them 
relating to consistency in ends and 
means. Assuming that education is “a 
liberal process,” are we accepting the 
liberalized social results? Do the na- 
tions involved—home and host—hon- 
estly want “change”? If they do not, 
this program should end, and the 
United States and India should issue 
no visas for study abroad. 


WORLD PEACE 


Other groups, roughly categorized 
as “idealists,” are interested primarily 
in the promotion of peace through in- 
ternational understanding—achieved 
via human contacts in _ primary 
groups like family, school, college, 
and local community. The Experi- 
ment in International Living and 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee are major examples of this 
group, their programs annually in- 
volving thousands of committed youth 
and adults. They, too, have questioned 
their assumptions and programs, large- 
ly successful though they be, for by 
now we have learned that “seeing and 
knowing people in the flesh” is no 
magic formula to understanding, that 
accurate or balanced information rare- 
ly stems from “the horse’s mouth.” (It 
may be quite the reverse!) It takes 
time and sensitivity for individuals to 
interpret and internalize the complex 
verbal and nonverbal aspects of an 
alien culture. 


EDUCATION 


Educational exchange will continue 
to have foreign policy and idealistic 
aims, but as Cora DuBois said in the 
early years of the programs, “The 
goals and the motives of foreign study 
must be educational ...in_ the 
broadest sense.” Education has be- 
come both an aim and a process, and 
in both factors two aspects merge— 
educating others and educating our- 
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selves. Many Americans, for instance, 
are now learning to learn from others. 
In fact, too many foreign students are 
too easily admitted in American in- 
stitutions—or exploited after admis- 
sion—because they are necessary ad- 
juncts to the education of Americans. 
There are few colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States today that 
don’t offer—or plan to offer—a “lib- 
eral education” that necessarily in- 
cludes the new international dimen- 
sions in a face-to-face as well as a 
curricular mode. 


ADJ USTMENT 


Within these colleges and univer- 
sities a special group had to be de- 
veloped—the foreign student advisers 
and counselors who assist these special 
students and are thus concerned with 
their “adjustment.” All want these 
foreign students to be happy and pro- 
ductive, and have therefore learned a 
great deal about appropriate and in- 
appropriate academic, living, and so- 
cial conditions. As regards the inevita- 
ble and complicated personal 
problems, foreign student advisers can 
now contrast those students who 
waste or distort their experiences to 
those who benefit and grow. They 
find that many cultural misconcep- 
tions are related to preconceptions, 
that many “maladjusted” students 
were probably not pre-adjusted in 
their own environments. “Selection,” 
thus, is crucial—but we do not know 
enough about personalities or moti- 
vations, let alone how to measure 
them. Much research is underway (in 
relation to Peace Corps volunteers, 
too), but we are slow to ask the sharp 
questions—as, for instance, about the 
meaning of “adjustment” in relation 
to “growth.” There are clues that the 
best “‘adjusted” in the accepted sense 
are the poorest social catalysts when 
they return home, that some of those 
who undergo deep psychosocial con- 
flict become creative and committed 
agents and leaders of social change. 
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INTELLECTUAL COLLABORATION 


Education and foreign policy aims 
merge, in a sense, as those who under- 
stand the complexity of the world’s 
problems begin to shift from “learning 
about each other from each other” to 
intellectual collaboration in a world 
fellowship of learning—to learning 
together how to cope with problems 
that transcend national solutions. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Charles 
Frankel, in his excellent book, The 
Neglected Aspect of Foreign Affairs, 
an analysis of American educational 
and cultural policy abroad, places 
“disciplining and extending interna- 
tional discourse” as the essential heart 
of educational exchange programs in 
higher education. Such “discourse” 
is a very different matter from “for- 
eign aid” and even a “two-way street” 
—it is true mutuality. It is both inter- 
cultural and __interdisciplinary—the 
“common discourse” the late Robert 
Oppenheimer had as his “vision.” In 
his view (as reported in the December 
27 Look magazine) men in “high in- 
tellectual enterprise must contribute 
to the common culture, where we talk 
to each other, not just about the facts 
of nature . . . but about the nature 
of the human predicament, about the 
nature of man, about law, about the 
good and the bad, about morality, 
about political virtue, about politics 
in the Aristotelian sense.” This new 
conception of the uses of intellect is 
fruitful, indeed, and will eventually 
result in more integrated knowledge 
—in more universal concepts of 
health, justice, education, and gov- 
ernment, that must be both inter- 
cultural and interdisciplinary to be 
effective in the world that is—and is 
becoming. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


Social scientists, some behavioral 
scientists in particular, are finally 
demonstrating their interest in cross- 
cultural behavior. Their concern with 
people and institutions in relation to 
individual and social health is result- 
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ing in new open-ended questions and 


inductive inquiries. Cross-cultural 
learning, or acculturation, is as old as 
human history, but new in its defini- 
tions and as a subject of scientific in- 
vestigation. Variables must be identi- 
fied in order to be quantified—thus 
leading to predictions. The meaning 
of discontent, the sources of percep- 
tion, the significance of social roles, 
and the foundations of personality 
are among the areas of inquiry. As yet 
there are few standard terms or 
methodologies—comparisons and con- 
clusions are therefore difficult—but 
“the need to know what happens to 
people” is itching the scientists. 


THE FORGOTTEN PARTICIPANTS 


American “activism”—as a propen- 
sity to “solve problems by doing some- 
thing before thinking much about 
aims or process’—is sometimes de- 
rided, sometimes the subject of awe. 
We might say that “never has so much 
been tried by so many”—but “with 
so few results” or “such success’? It 
depends on the point of view, and 
there are many. 

The various aims, thus—foreign 
policy, idealism, formal and informal 
education, intellectual collaboration, 
and a scientific understanding of 
cross-cultural learning have brought 
administrators, educators, advisers, 
organization personnel, and _ social 
scientists into the public arena of edu- 
cational exchange. Ironically they 
themselves illustrate the very problem 
they purport to tackle—they do not 
communicate successfully with an- 
other—they speak very different lan- 
guages! Also, numerous and dedicated 
as they are, they are greatly outnum- 
bered by the often-forgotten partici- 
pants—the students themselves, and 
their families. Do the students have 
the kinds of information essential to 
intelligent decisions affecting their en- 
tire lives? Do their families know how 
to advise and support them? Experi- 
ence is teaching these young people 
and their families some answers (for 


instance, more Indian parents now 
realize their sons—or daughters— 
might not return), but research could 
help them understand what happens 
to people when they leave home. 
“Know thyself” is an old and wise 
maxim, but to “know oneself” in re- 
lation to alien conditions requires con- 


siderable knowledge of inner and outer 
being. 


YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN 


“You can’t go home again!” This 
is too serious to be considered a cliche 
—and in India we are saying, “You 
must come home again.” The nexus 
of the problem may really be, “What 
is home?” Probably no longer a place 
characterized by stability. “Home” is a 
state of mind, and in this world of 
flux and fracture no state is changing 
more rapidly than “home.” 

Edward Hall, in his classic The 
Silent Language—an analytical dis- 
cussion of crosscultural behavior, em- 
phasizes the role of communication, 
stating that “communication is culture 
and culture is communication,” the 
process easiest in areas of technology. 
Hall later conceded to his good friend, 
John Useem—who has developed the 
“third culture” theory—that the com- 
munication theory is over-simple, that, 
in fact, cross-cultural learning involves 
more than Indians and Americans, for 
instance, learning to understand each 
others’ “languages.” Something new 
is synthesized—that is different from 
a mere fusion of cultural meaning— 
in other words, one assumes a third 
culture. My own description of this 
phenomenon is put in more psycholog- 
ical and less sociological terms—with 
stress on what happens to the per- 
sonality. The more one’s personality 
(always conditioned by some degree 
of rigidity in relation to where and 
how one grew up) opens and becomes 
more flexible, the more one functions 
well and feels at home anywhere. The 
capacity to accept is more important 
than knowing the facts of alien cul- 
tures—but of course these are inter- 
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related factors. Santha Rama Rau 
beautifully stated what I mean in her 
early book, East of Home, in which she 
quoted her distinguished father’s ad- 
vice: 

The point at which you start to under- 
stand the Japanese will be the point at 
which you find the same things as they do 
beautiful. By which I do not mean simply 
recognize what they think beautiful, but 
actually get pleasure from them. 


I cannot refrain from including his 
next comment— 


. although . . . one has to select—an 
activity youth is congenitally incapable of 


The meaning of “progress” has ever 
puzzled humankind, and there is much 
in what is generally called “civiliza- 
tion” that causes sensitive individuals 
to feel lost—alone. 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born. 


I do not know who said that first 
—it has so oft been quoted—but it 
came to my attention via Younghill 
Kang, Korean, caught in the meshes 
of national chaos. On the other side 
of the world A. E. Housman wrote: 


I a stranger, and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


Philosophers and poets express our 
feelings—that, in a way, is their 
metier. But here are some feeling 
words wholly personal, written by 
ninth grade boys in a classroom. They 
were American boys—one an Ameri- 
can Negro, the other an American 
Chinese—both living and studying in 
an “integrated community’— each 
expressing in a child’s way the things 
adults generally mask or deride. 


A Blue Hurt 


It hurts, 

with a deep, long agonizing pain. 
All my senses are sharpened 

by this ache. 
A blue hurt, 

not an earthly hurt, 
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But one way down 
in the bottom of my heart. 
No one knows how badly 
I am wounded. 
No one has ever felt 
emptiness so greatly. 
No one can describe 
the feeling in the pit of my stomach. 
O, earth! 
Why have you given birth 
to my kind, 
And yet no place for such a thing 
as love? 
And still so much of such a thing 
on earth? 
Tell me why you made me 
worship her so? 
O, stars! 
O, earth! 
O, heavenly sky! 
Why does she hate me so? 
(STEPHEN FRriscu) 


Exile 


Give me a home, 
A place to cry. 
Give me a house, 

A place to sleep. 
Let it be small, 

and dark, 

and warm, 
So that 

it may 
hide me. 
(Frank Cun) 


What, my friends, does this have to 
do with educational exchange in gen- 
eral and the Fulbright program in 
particular? Everything! We have 
briefly reviewed various international 
approaches toward peace for humap- 
kind—political, economic, social, and 
intellectual. As our program works 
for more and more true intellectual 
collaboration—a common discourse— 
we must not cease to feel—really 
feel, within—the ultimate condition 
of peace in emotional terms. The heart 
of man is, of course, the heart a 
human existence. 
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I WAS GOING TO SHARE with you 
excerpts from our latest batches of 
Indian and American student appli- 
cations for study abroad—to demon- 
strate the startling intellectual sophis- 
tication of our educated youth today. 
Symbolically, I had chosen the study 
objectives of an American student 
coming to India, already an advanced 
Sanskrit scholar, and those of an 
Indian going to America, already an 
advanced biologist. But there is little 
value—at this moment—in exciting, 
or humiliating, our mental faculties, 
for I am now emphasizing caution 
in relying too completely on any one 
path of progress. All approaches are 
needed—all are ingredients of edu- 
cational exchange as “‘a good thing.” 

Finally, this “common discourse” 
calls for new substance—or “mean- 
ing’—and it is carried in the con- 


sciousness of “new men.” Laurens van 
der Post, South African novelist and 
philosopher, put it well a few years 
ago in The Dark Eye in Africa: 


Already there seems to me to be in existence 
a new kind of human being who is living 
ahead of the meaning of our time, know- 
ing only that meaning has to be lived 
before it can be known, and that every 
step of the exacting journey has to be 
accomplished before new being can be 
discovered. Already in the world there are 
many individuals who are so strongly at- 
tacked by this need of contemporary reality 
that they experience the inadequacies of 
their communities as a sickness of their 
own physical being. 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM in India, 
friends, is but one tiny part of this vast 
macrocosm. It is, within the totality, 
only one atom of thought and action 
—but this atom is ours—it is here— 
it will continue to grow. 





New Publication: FAR Horizons 


The first issue of FAR Horizons, a bimonthly newsletter designed 
to improve communication between the private research community 
and Government agencies sponsoring research in foreign affairs, 
appeared in January. The newsletter is published by the Foreign 
Area Research Advisory Group (FAR), an organization of 21 Fed- 
eral agencies chaired by the Department of State. 

The first issue contained a comprehensive set of guidelines for 
Government-sponsored research related to foreign areas. (Reprints 
of the guidelines may be obtained without charge from the FAR 
Secretariat, Office of External Research, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., 20520.) Also included was a summary of regula- 
tions issued by several foreign governments concerning science re- 
search by Americans. 

Featured in the March issue are a historical survey of the growth 
of foreign affairs research centers at U.S. universities and a sum- 
mary of Federal expenditures for research contracts and grants. 

Sample copies of the newsletter are available from the FAR 
Secretariat; for an annual subscription, send $1 (check or money 
order; $1.25 foreign) to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. 
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“T sometimes speak—a little flippantly perhaps—of the Center as a cultural 
decompression chamber. When the visitor arrives he is suffering acutely 
from cultural shock. He enters the Center chamber, we close the door, we 
raise or lower the pressure according to his needs; and at the end of the 
week when we open the door, he emerges much better able to cope with 


American life.” 


Cultural Decompression Chamber 


Washington International Center 


by ANDREW H. BERDING 


N INE o'clock of a Monday morning, 
any week in the year. Somewhere 
from 12 to 150 men and women from 
a third as many countries sit in a 
beautiful reception room in Meridian 
House, headquarters of the Washing- 
ton International Center. 

Having flown some 2,000 to 12,000 
miles, they had arrived in Washington 
a few days before. They had been met 
at the airport by a volunteer or staff 
member of the Center. Meantime, per- 
haps Friday or Saturday morning, they 
had come to the Center for a prac- 
tical briefing on how to get around in 
Washington, how and how much to 





ANDREW H. BeErpING is director of the 
Washington International Center. He 
earned a B.A. degree at Xavier Uni- 
versity and also a B.A. and M.A. from 
Oxford University. After experience in 
several Government agencies, he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs in 1957, where he re- 
mained until he joined the Center in 
1964. 
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tip, and the like. They had been given 
a kit of descriptive material including 
the Center’s booklet “Washington: 
Where To Go and What To See” and 
a map of the city. 

And now they are ready to start 
their formal—better, informal—course 
at the Center consisting of an intro- 
duction to the life and thinking of the 
American people. 

I come into the large meeting room 
and welcome them. With rare excep- 
tions, I have already met them all, 
perhaps when they came to Meridian 
House for their initial briefing, per- 
haps on Saturday morning prior to 
the educational tour to Arlington 
Cemetery and Mt. Vernon. I tell 
them about the Center and its pro- 
grams. Why, really, are they here? 
They have come to the United States 
to study or observe something specific 
—why this first week at the Center? 


“Suppose I were to go to one of 
your countries to study something spe- 
cial. Suppose, for example, I were to 
go to India, which has sent us so 
many thousands of visitors, to study 
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—let’s say something I would like to 
study—architecture. I am sure that 
first of all I would like to attend ex- 
actly what you are attending now and 
learn all I could about the Indian 
people, their customs, traditions, his- 
tory, institutions, community life, sys- 
tems of government, of education, of 
economy. And then I am sure I would 
learn more about Indian architecture. 
And when I got home I would be able 
to answer the questions that my rela- 
tives and friends would ask regard- 
ing India.” 


MERIDIAN HOUSE 


I tell them about the beautiful 
building where the programs are con- 
ducted. Built in 1922, once the home 
of millionaire U.S. Ambassador Irwin 
Laughlin, designed by famous archi- 
tect John Russell Pope, designer of the 
National Gallery of Art, the Jefferson 
Memorial, the National Archives 
Building, the Brazilian Embassy. Pur- 
chased in 1960 from the only child of 
the Laughlins, Mrs. Hubert Chanler, 
through a $500,000 grant by the Ford 
Foundation, and now owned by the 
Meridian House Foundation, which 
administers the Center. Said by the 
American Institute of Architects to be 
the finest example of French residen- 
tial style of the Louis XVI period in 
the United States. And behind it an 
extraordinary grove of linden trees. 
Every other week, to a visitor from 
abroad: “No, it is not spelled Lyn- 
don.” 


Then I introduce a U.S. Govern- 
ment official, almost invariably an 
officer of the Agency for International 
Development (amp). He extends an 
official welcome and states a number 
of points that interest the visitors: 
the great diversity of the United States 
—every year one out of five Americans 
moving away at least 200 miles. You 
won't like all of us, but that is true 
in your own countries as well. Our 
belief in the development of human in 
addition to other natural resources. 


The hour ends, the program has 


begun. A half-hour coffee break fol- 
lows, and the visitors begin to meet one 
another, the volunteers, and the staff. 
During the introductory period I had 
asked each one to rise and introduce 
himself by name, country, and occu- 
pation, and then I explained that this 
meant that everyone had met every- 
one and need have no hesitation about 
going up and saying hello and engag- 


ing in conversation. 


VOLUNTEERS 


I have already twice mentioned the 
volunteers. There are 240 service vol- 
unteers, divided into seven service 
groups: airport reception—5,000 visi- 
tors met and welcomed each year; 
Center hospitality—volunteer hostesses 
assisting at the introductory and fare- 
well receptions; information and re- 
ception—volunteers manning one of 
the reception desks; evening volun- 
teers—to meet and socialize with the 
visitors 6 nights a week; Capitol Hill 
tour—where the volunteers escort the 
visitors through the two Houses of 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and 
the Library of Congress; the home 
hospitality office—where the volun- 
teers do the telephoning to pair off the 
visitors with families in the Washing- 
ton area for dinners; and the escort 
committee—to guide the visitors to 
activities in the nation’s capital, for 
many of which the Center receives 
complimentary tickets. 

The tales of heroic service by the 
volunteers are legion. One volunteer 
has been working with the Center for 
15 years; another has met over 2,000 
international visitors at National Air- 
port; still another has met over 1,000 
such visitors at Dulles Airport, which 
is about 30 miles out of Washington 
in Virginia. 

Since most of the visitors received 
at the Center come from the less 
developed countries, where volunteer 
work exists scarcely if at all, it is 
difficult for them to understand the 
nature of volunteer service. Why 
should anyone do anything for anyone 
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else without any compensation unless 
that someone else is a member of the 
family or the tribe? Some of the de- 
veloped countries outside Europe have 
equal difficulty. A Japanese who was 
much interested in the volunteer work 
he encountered at the Center, and 
talked with many volunteers about 
their respective functions, finally re- 
marked to one of them on Friday 
afternoon, “Now I get it; you are the 
State Department’s Geisha girls.” 

Believing that volunteer work in the 
United States has contributed, liter- 
ally since the beginning of our repub- 
lic, to the development of the nation, 
I am convinced that the example of 
volunteer work the visitors see at the 
Center throughout the week may one 
day have some effect on the develop- 
ment of their own countries, since they 
may see the desirability of creating 
volunteer services in their countries 
after their return. 


ORIENTATION CLASSES 


After the Monday morning intro- 
ductory coffee-tea reception, the visi- 
tors go to the various classrooms. One 
of these was once the spacious bed- 
room of Ambassador Laughlin, an- 
other the equally elegant bedroom of 
his wife. Now comes the first substan- 
tive talk—always given by the pro- 
gram chairman—entitled “Customs 
and Daily Life in the United States” 
and consisting of a practical talk on 
how to adjust to the American scene. 

There are 4 program chairmen— 
paid members of the staff—under the 
supervision of the director of pro- 
grams, who is second to me at the 
Center. Each group of visitors must 
have a program chairman in charge. 
He makes up the program in ad- 
vance and has it printed and sees 
to it that the speakers are engaged. 
He makes the first substantive talk, 
as mentioned above, and from then on 
presides at each session, introducing 
the speakers and handling the ques- 
tion-and-answer period. He accom- 
panies his group on two of the three 
educational trips during the week. 
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Sometimes the Center provides pro- 
grams for as many as six or seven 
groups during the week. Not all visi- 
tors remain for the 6-day program— 
some are in Washington for short 
periods and cannot come to the Center 
for more than a day or two. But the 
Center’s staff and volunteers are flex- 
ible—programs of varying length can 
be provided. 

Although more than 7,000 leaders 
and specialists from abroad attend 
these programs each year, the flow is 
anything but even. One week may 
see as many as 200 in Meridian House, 
the next week a dozen. The Center is 
not involved in the selection of 90 per- 
cent of them—those who come under 
the auspices of the U.S. Government 
and the other governments concerned. 
The remaining 10 percent are United 
Nations Fellows, Asia Foundation Fel- 
lows, foreign officers of the Interna- 
tional Y.M.C.A. or the International 
Red Cross, and the like. More than 
70,000 visitors have been programed 
by the Center since its foundation in 
1950. 

To go back to the regular week’s 
program. The lecture-discussion on 
Monday afternoon is on the general 
subject of “The Land and People of 
the United States.” The day ends at 
3 p.m., since the Center does not want 
to program the visitors too heavily. 
They have just arrived in the United 
States; they need rest and time to ad- 
just. 


DISCUSSION ENCOURAGED 


On Tuesday morning the visitors 
hear a lecture-discussion on “Govern- 
ment and Politics in the United 
States.” At this point I should em- 
phasize the discussion part of each 
session. In my introductory talk on 
Monday morning I encourage the visi- 
tors to ask questions of our lecturers, 
or make comments and observations. 
This urging is necessary since such dis 
cussions are not a part of the educa- 
tional system in many countries. In 
fact, to ask a question of a professor 
in some countries is almost an insult, 
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since it seems to indicate he has not 
been able to explain his subject. We 
find that the visitors are hesitant at the 
beginning of the week, but as the 
program progresses they come forward 
more spontaneously with questions 
and comments. Some countries are 
way ahead of others in this respect. 
Indians seem to ask more questions 
than others; visitors from the Far 
East seem to be the most shy, partly 
because they lack confidence in their 
command of English. 

After the Tuesday morning lecture 
on government and politics there is a 
coffee break followed by a tour of 
Capitol Hill. The visitors leave in one 
or more buses, but at the Capitol they 
divide into small groups and are 
shown around by the program chair- 
men and specially trained volunteers. 


Wednesday morning comes the lec- 
ture-discussion on “The Family and 
the Community,” followed by “Reli- 
gious Life in the United States.” This 
latter is done by three panelists, re- 
presenting the three major faiths in 
this country. The afternoon is always 
left free for appointments. Thursday 
morning brings the lecture-discussion 
on “Education in the United States,” 
followed by a trip to a Washington 
area high school. There the visitors 
are received by the principal or vice 
principal, some teachers, some stu- 
dents. They are shown the facilities of 
the high school—in many cases supe- 
rior to the facilities in the universities 
in their own countries—they sit in on 
class sessions to see American educa- 
ton in action, and they have luncheon 
with faculty members and students. 


Friday, the last day of lectures, em- 
braces the “Economy of the United 
States” in the morning and “Civil Lib- 
erties and Race Relations” in the 
afternoon. The latter subject, of 
course, is controversial, and our visi- 
tors often have the most distorted ideas 
of the situation. Such is their interest 
that questions concerning it have al- 
ready been asked during all the pre- 
vious lectures. How can one talk about 
the land and people of the United 


States, the family and community, re- 
ligious life, education, the economy, 
without turning up questions dealing 
with civil rights? 

At the close of the Friday afternoon 
lecture—the last of the week—I per- 
sonally give each visitor from abroad 
a Certificate of Participation. We be- 
gan this practice only 214 years ago, 
but since then I have presented them 
to 15,000 visitors in person and also 
we have sent 3,000 to former partici- 
pants who have written in asking for 
them. 


Then immediately there follows 
the farewell reception, with volunteers 
again coming in to serve. Final event 
on the week’s program is the Saturday 
trip to Mt. Vernon. 


Undoubtedly one of the most en- 
couraging developments noted by those 
who work at the Center is the change 
that comes over the visitor from abroad 
during the week. He arrives shy, diffi- 
dent, perhaps a little suspicious— 
what’s this all about? At the end of 
the week he is outgoing, more confi- 
dent in himself, more understanding. 


“DECOMPRESSION CHAMBER” 


This is why I sometimes speak—a 
little flippantly perhaps—of the Center 
as a cultural decompression chamber. 
When the visitor arrives he is suffer- 
ing acutely from cultural shock. He 
enters the Center chamber, we close 
the door, we raise or lower the pres- 
sure according to his needs; and at the 
end of the week when we open the 
door, he emerges much better able to 
cope with American life. 

Thus far we have described the day 
program, but there are evening activi- 
ties as well, 6 nights a week. These em- 
brace musicals, motion pictures, 
games, a square dance every Thurs- 
day evening, and on every Friday 
evening an “International Circle” put 
on by the visitors themselves. All week 
long they listen to us talk about the 
United States and the American peo- 
ple, and now they, or at least four of 
them, have a chance to talk about 
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their countries, show movie documen- 
taries, dance, sing, play music—al- 
ways in relation to their countries. 
This program is organized by a staff 
member, but often a visitor from 
abroad is outstanding and willing 
enough to be named master of cere- 
monies. Perhaps twice a week groups 
from the Washington area—alumni or 
alumnae associations, church organiza- 
tions, or service clubs—come in and 
serve as hosts, mingling and talking 
with our visitors, and occasionally pre- 
senting some entertainment. 


CONTINUING CONTACTS 


When the visitor leaves the Center 
at the end of his program he does 
not end his contact with us. After 
he returns to his home country he 
begins to receive from the Center a 
quarterly publication “International 
Exchange News.” It is a modest 12 
pages but, like a smalltown news- 
paper, it is filled with names and 
news of men and women who were at 
the Center in the past. The news 
comes to us in a steady daily stream 
of letters. The former visitor has done 
something he thinks is news, and if he 
thinks so, it becomes news to us and 
goes into the quarterly. The circula- 
tion is well over 50,000. It is an in- 
valuable means of enabling our former 
visitors to keep in touch with us and 
us with them. Some letters come in 
from men and women who were at the 
Center 10 to 18 years ago and have not 
been back to the United States since. 

And each year several hundred 
former participants return to the 
United States and therefore to the 
Center. Last year we had the visit of 
General Graf von Kielmansegg, of 
Germany, then Commander-in-Chief 
of Allied Forces (NATO) in Central 
Europe under General Lemnitzer. He 
had been at the Center in 1954. This 
time he insisted to the Department of 
Defense, which was programing him, 
that whatever the schedule, they had 
to allow him an hour and a half at 
the Center. 
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MILITARY TRAINEES 


Mention of the General recalls the 
fact that each year the Center provides 
a program for just over 1,000 foreign 
military officers who come for techni- 
cal training in the United States by 
the Department of the Army. The 
program is shorter than for the civilian 
groups, but it is highly important in 
view of the fact that half the govern- 
ments of the world are ruled, or 
strongly influenced, by the military. 
In addition to the military training the 
U.S. Army gives the officers from 
abroad, they also need the knowledge 
of American civilian institutions im- 
parted by the Center. 

Both civilians and military are of- 
fered home hospitality by the more 
than 800 families associated with us. 
This invariably means a dinner; it also 
means that someone from the family 
picks up the visitor at his hotel or a 
downtown meeting place and drives 
him to the home so that he is not 
wandering around in a Washington 
suburb for an hour or so without find- 
ing the house. And someone from the 
family sees that he gets back to his 
hotel after the dinner. One family 
in nearby Virginia has provided din- 
ners for over 250 international visitors. 
The home hospitality families offer 
18 languages, many different profes- 
sions, and a broad variety of back- 
ground knowledge of other countries 
gained from having lived abroad. 

All that I have described denotes 
a considerable amount of work. Who 
pays for it? The Government—Agen- 
cy for International Development, De- 
partment of State, Department of the 
Army—pays the actual operating ex- 
penses for handling the Government- 
sponsored visitors. Meridian House 
Foundation, which administers the 
Center, is a nonprofit organization, 
and a great deal of the work at the 
Center is done by volunteers who re- 
ceive no compensation. The volun- 
teers contributed 30,000 hours of serv- 
ice last year. 
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LEAVENING HUMOR 


Yes, there is work, much of it. But 
it is often leavened with humor. 

There was the participant from 
Brazil who, during the lecture on 
government and politics, asked: “Sir, 
would you say that there is any more 
difference between the Democratic 
and the Republican parties than there 
is between Coca Cola and Pepsi 
Cola?” 

And the participant from India 
who, after the lecturer had stressed 
that the problems of the United 
States were similar to those of their 
own countries, remarked: “Sir, have 
you ever had the problem of finding 
out what to do with 600 million peo- 
ple?” 

I liked the one from the former 
participant now in the animal hus- 
bandry division of the ministry of 
agriculture in Guyana who must have 
had his work on his mind when he 
wrote me a letter and addressed it: 
“Executive Director, Washington In- 
semination Center.’ When I next 


spoke to a large meeting of our volun- 
teers I told them here was a new 
challenge even greater than the many 
they had met in the past. 

And the senior Fulbright-Hays 
scholar from Asia who wrote to thank 
us most heartily for the special pro- 
gram we had furnished his group, and 
the hospitality, and everything, and 
finished with: “And once more let me 
thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for your kind hostility.” 

In the assembly room at Meridian 
House—once the dining room of the 
Laughlin family—hangs a Flemish 
tapestry dated 1590, showing Diogenes 
receiving the visit of Alexander the 
Great. Diogenes, after hearing Alex- 
ander ask him what he wanted, is 
shown waving the world conqueror 
aside and saying, in essence, “Sir, all 
I want is for you to step out of my 
sunlight.” 


WHAT WE TRY TO DO at the Center 
is to focus on our visitors from abroad 
a little sunlight of understanding of 
the American people. 





Summer Study Abroad 
The Institute of International Education has released the 19th 








annual edition of Summer Study Abroad, its popular guide to sum- 
mer programs abroad sponsored by foreign institutions. It lists more 
than 200 courses at educational institutions in 30 countries. 

One section of the guide includes a reference list of courses offered 
in such specialized fields of study as archaeology, architecture, law, 
and music. Another special section provides information especially 
designed for teenagers who wish to study abroad this summer. 

A brief bibliography at the back of the booklet lists publications 
providing additional information about summer courses in specific 
countries or regions and other types of summer opportunities such as 
international service projects and work camps, special programs for 
teenagers, educational tours sponsored by U.S. educational and travel 
organizations, and summer study programs sponsored by U.S. 
colleges. 

Summer Study Abroad 1968 is available from the Publications 
Division of the Institute of International Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y., 10017, for 40¢ a single copy; 10-19 
copies, 35¢; 20-49 copies, 30¢; 50 copies or more, 20¢. (Payment 
must accompany orders.) 
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Dr. Putman recently went to Tokyo to participate in a workshop for foreign 
student advisers. He describes how the workshop was organized and some 
of the problems discussed—which, in spite of cultural differences, are quite 
similar to the problems faced by American foreign student advisers. 


Foreign Student Programs 
in Japan 


by IVAN PUTMAN, JR. 


és, August 1967 a team of five 
Americans had the fascinating op- 
portunity of participating as speakers 
and resource people in a 5-day work- 
shop for foreign student advisers of 
Japanese universities. The event was 
sponsored jointly by the Ministry of 
Education of Japan and the East-West 
Center in Honolulu. 

Participating in international ex- 
change of students nowadays involves 
nearly every country of the world as a 
sending nation. The United States 
and countries of Europe have long 
been the major receiving nations. 
However, in the last 10 years or so, 
Japan has become one of the im- 
portant host countries with a total of 
more than 9,000 foreign students reg- 
istered in its extensive higher educa- 
tion system in 1966-67. 

This growth in foreign student 
population is truly a remarkable 
phenomenon, particularly in the light 
of two important facts: (1) perhaps 
three-quarters of the foreign students 
in Japan are from countries that were 
occupied by its forces before or dur- 
ing World War II; and (2) the Japa- 


nese language is so difficult to master 
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that a majority of new foreign stu- 
dents must spend at least a year in 
intensive language study before they 
can be permitted to enroll as regular 
students. Japan has not only achieved | 
remarkable economic recovery but has 
succeeded in making friends of many | 
of her recent enemies and attracting 
many of them to her shores for higher 
education. 

A statistical summary of foreign stu- 
dent enrollments in May 1967 in a 
sample of 54 Japanese universities’ 
shows a variation of one to 503 in 
number, with a total of 2,554 from 
53 nations in all of these institutions. 
Asia accounted for 2,248 with 16 
countries represented. The next larg- 
est representation was North Ameri- 
can, with 116 from the United States 
and Canada. Europe had 75 from 17 
countries, Latin America 55 from six 
countries, the Middle and Near East 
48 from six countries, Africa four 
from as many nations, and Oceania 
eight from two countries. The Repub- 
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1 Prepared by the student exchange sec- 
tion, Higher Education and _ Science 
Bureau, Ministry of Education of Japan. 
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lic of China alone accounted for 1,147 
of this sample foreign student popu- 
lation. Korea was second with 240, 
Indonesia had 202, Thailand 156, the 
United States 110, Viet-Nam 104, 
Hong Kong 93, Malaysia 89, Pakistan 
53, Singapore 44, Burma 32, Ceylon 
27, Brazil 24, the Philippines 23, and 
India 21. 

Institutions of higher education in 
Japan are classified as (1) national in- 
stitutions—those entirely supported 
by the national government, of which 
there are 74 universities, 28 junior 
colleges, and 43 technical colleges; (2) 
public institutions sponsored by a pre- 
fecture, analogous to U.S. state in- 
stitutions—there are 35 universities, 
40 junior colleges, and four technical 
colleges in this category; and (3) 
private institutions, of which there are 
209 universities, 301 junior colleges, 
and seven technical schools. This 
totals 741 institutions according to 
these Ministry of Education figures. 

As the numbers of foreign students 
have increased and their countries of 
origin have become more diverse, 
Japanese universities have been in- 
creasingly aware of and concerned 
about their problems. As was the case 
in the United States some years earli- 
er, institutions have appointed for- 
eign student advisers in an attempt 
to deal with the problems more satis- 
factorily. These appointees have been 
people of good will who often have 
had experience abroad themselves 
and are aware of the problems in- 
volved. However, in many cases they 
have had little background for doing 
this sort of work and have to learn 
the job through trial and error. 


PLANS FOR WORKSHOP 


As the officials of the student ex- 
change section in the Higher Educa- 
tion and Science Bureau of the Minis- 
try of Education became increasingly 
aware of foreign student problems, 
they began exploring possible ways of 
providing assistance to the campuses. 
They took the opportunity of discuss- 


ing the problem with representatives 
of the East-West Center in Honolulu, 
and together evolved a plan for joint 
sponsorship of an intensive training 
workshop for a selected group of for- 
eign student advisers of Japanese insti- 
tutions. Planning began more than a 
year before the workshop was to take 
place. A Japanese steering committee 
consisting of deans or directors of six 
universities and a representative of the 
Association of International Educa- 
tion guided the overall planning. A 
working group of ministry and uni- 
versity people in Tokyo took respon- 
sibility for details. On the American 
side, Y. Baron Goto, vice chancellor 
of the East-West Center, and A. Lee 
Zeigler, foreign student adviser of the 
University of Hawaii, were the chief 
participants, assisted by Mrs. Gertrude 
Williams, former foreign student ad- 
viser at Stanford University, who was 
at the University of Hawaii in 1966- 
67. 

It was decided that a team of five 
Americans would attend the work- 
shop as lecturers and resource people. 
In addition to the three participating 
in the planning, the team would in- 
clude Mrs. Katherine Bang, Director 
of the Field Service Program of the Na- 
tional Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs, and Ivan Putman, Jr., 
Director of International Faculty and 
Student Exchange for the State Uni- 
versity of New York system. 

An important part of the prepara- 
tion for the workshop was the trans- 
lation of two American publications 
for advance distribution to the work- 
shop participants. They were: “Re- 
sponsibilities and Standards in Work 
With Foreign Students,” prepared by 
the Ethics Committee of the National 
Association for Foreign Student Af- 





Dr. Ivan PuTMAN, Jr., is director of 
foreign faculty and student programs 
for the State University of New York, 
presently comprising 59 institutions. 
He is a past president of the National 
Association for Foreign Student Af- 
fairs. 
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fairs (NAFSA), and “The Foreign 
Student Adviser and His Institution in 
International Student Exchange,” by 
Ivan Putman, Jr., part I of the Hand- 
book for Foreign Student Advisers 
published by narsa. The translation 
and duplication were done at the East- 
West Center. Advance translations 
were also made of the addresses of the 
American visitors for distribution fol- 
lowing their presentation—these were 
done by Waseda University staff. 

The American team arrived in To- 
kyo August | for preliminary talks with 
Ministry of Education officials and 
members of the Tokyo committee, 
and visits to some of the major educa- 
tional institutions in the capital city. 
Thus briefed on the background of 
Japanese education, the group pro- 
ceeded to the Inter-University Semi- 
nar House at Hachioji, just outside 
Tokyo, an excellent cooperatively 
sponsored facility for conferences and 
workshops. 

The group at Hachioji was a rep- 
resentative and varied one. It in- 
cluded the seven members of the Japa- 
nese steering committee, nine officials 
of the Ministry of Education, 31 staff 
members from 25 university foreign 
student programs, representatives of 
the entry and status sections of the 
Immigration Bureau and of the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Affairs of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 10 representa- 
tives of five organizations that work 
in some phase of student exchange, 
two Japanese lecturers, five American 
lecturers, seven foreign students from 
as many countries enrolled in six uni- 
versities in Tokyo, and finally a dozen 
fine young staff members from the 
international divisions of Waseda and 
Keio Universities, who participated 
effectively in a variety of important 
facilitative functions, including inter- 
preting and handling audiovisual 
equipment. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM 


The workshop began with a formal 
opening ceremony with official greet- 
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ings, introductions, orientation to the 
workshop plan and process, and a 
lecture on education in Asia by Mr. 
Munemitsu Abe, an official of the Na- 
tional Institute for Educational Re- 
search of Japan. This was followed by 
the opening American lecture, “A 
Sketch of Basic Principles and Prob- 
lems of Foreign Student Advising” by 
Dr. Putman. Professor Yoichi Maeda 
of the University of Tokyo then spoke 
on “The Significance of Exchanging 
Students,” and presided over a panel 
of three Japanese educators and three 
of the American visitors discussing the 
goals and educational problems in for- 
eign student programs. The other for- 
mal addresses in the 5-day program 
were “Foreign Students in the Com- 
munity” by Mrs. Bang, “Selecting and 
Preparing the Foreign Student for His 
New Educational Experience” by Mr. 
Zeigler, and “The Foreign Student 
Adviser as Counselor” by Mrs. Wil- 
liams. A panel of articulate foreign 
students from Brazil, China, Hong 
Kong, India, the Netherlands, Poland, 
and the United States was a particu- 
larly interesting program feature— 
they were not in the least awed by the 
situation and in fluent Japanese 
brought out a number of problems 
that might not otherwise have come 
before the group. 

A substantial portion of the work- 
shop time was devoted to a series 
of case studies for which the workshop 
was divided into three groups. The 
case study technique was reported to 
be a relatively new one for the Japa- 
nese, but they handled it like veterans. 
The Americans had sent some sample 
cases as models, but those used had 
been prepared entirely by the Japa- 
nese. They were exceedingly well done 
and provided ample opportunity for 
discussion, difference of opinion, al- 
ternate solutions, and learning advis- 
ing techniques. One of the Americans 
sat in with each group as a resource 
person. 

Two evenings were devoted to rele- 
vant films, some brought from the 
United States and some provided by 
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the Japanese. These also provided the 
basis for discussion of programs and 
techniques. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The problems with foreign students 
that are of most concern to the Japa- 
nese are very similar to those that 
trouble us in the United States, al- 
though they differ in degree. Perhaps 
their most serious problem is lan- 
guage—if anything a more serious 
problem with them than it is with us. 
Japanese is a very difficult language 
that is not commonly taught in other 
parts of the world. While a large pro- 
portion of the foreign students in Japan 
come from Taiwan and other Far 
Eastern countries whose languages are 
somewhat similar to Japanese, even 
they must spend a good deal of time in 
study of the language. A common rule 
is therefore that virtually every stu- 
dent who expects to enroll as a regu- 
lar student in a Japanese university 
must spend his first year in Japan in 
intensive study of the language. Japa- 
nese language programs for foreign 
students have been set up at a number 
of institutions to meet this need. 

Another solution to the language 
problem is the special institutes for for- 
eign students set up at several uni- 
versities offering a wide range of 
courses in which instruction is in Eng- 
lish. For example, Keio, Sophia, and 
Waseda Universities all have such pro- 
grams. Sophia University has over 700 
students in its international division in 
which both bachelor’s and master’s 


| degrees are offered in several major 


fields. Since in this program there are 
also problems of English facility which 
must be dealt with, intensive instruc- 
tion in English as a foreign language 
is also offered. Waseda University ex- 
pects its international division students 
to be prepared to be in classes with 
Japanese students their second year. 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


A second troublesome problem is 
housing. Japanese universities have 


virtually no student housing, and 
therefore foreign students must find 
accommodations off the campus. A 
partial solution is the special foreign 
student houses that have been built 
with government funds in several cen- 
ters. In Kyoto, for example, the for- 
eign student house is a relatively new 
and very adequate facility for 48 stu- 
dents, usually government scholarship 
students. It includes recreation and 
food service facilities. It is located at 
some distance from any of the edu- 
cational institutions in the city but 
will accept students from any of them. 
The maximum period of residence 
permitted is 2 years. Authorities regret 
that it can accommodate only about 
a sixth of the foreign students in the 
city, but it provides first-class student 
accommodations for those fortunate 
enough to get in. The remainder of 
the students must find rooms or apart- 
ments in the city, and as the case 
studies used for the workshop indi- 
cated, this leads to a variety of person- 
al and legal problems involving land- 
lords, roommates, finances, room care, 
and study conditions. 

Selection and admission are as 
troublesome for the Japanese univer- 
sities as they are for the rest of us who 
deal with foreign students. The Japa- 
nese are also concerned with the eval- 
uation and equivalency of foreign 
credentials, with testing or other 
means of determining language facil- 
ity or the capacity for learning lan- 
guage, with accurate advance informa- 
tion on financial support, and with 
some judgment on the candidate’s 
potential for adjustment. 

Academic problems of foreign stu- 
dents loom as large on the Japanese 
scene as they do in the United States. 
There is therefore great concern for 
improving academic orientation and 
advising. Other aspects of orientation 
are a concern also, and both the 
Ministry of Education and the insti- 
tutions themselves are providing ma- 
terials and programs to help newly 
arriving foreign students understand 
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Japanese culture and to facilitate the 
adjustment process. 

Financial problems are no less diffi- 
cult in Japan than they are in the 
United States, although help through 
government agencies is perhaps a little 
more readily available there. The 
Ministry of Education operates a com- 
paratively extensive scholarship pro- 
gram for foreign students. For ex- 
ample, in the statistical sample of 54 
universities referred to above, nearly 
27 percent of the enrolled foreign stu- 
dents were receiving Japanese Govern- 
ment scholarships. Scholarships are 
sufficient to cover all fees, living ex- 
penses,; necessary incidentals, and the 
cost of travel to and from Japan and 
of some travel in the country. But 
while these scholarships are numerous 
and ample, there are still many stu- 
dents from abroad who have financial 
difficulties and for whom advisement 
and help must be provided. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The problem of relationships with 
the community outside the campus 
is perhaps more complex in the Japa- 
nese culture than it is in the United 
States. A considerably larger propor- 
tion of the foreign students are actual- 
ly living in the university community 
than is common with us, and the com- 
munities are quite differently organ- 
ized. There is nowhere near the 
proliferation of interested voluntary 
organizations in Japan, and so far 
there has been little organization in 
communities to relate to foreign stu- 
dents. 

There are three or four national 
organizations concerned with foreign 
student welfare. One is the Association 
of International Education which 
deals almost entirely with Government 
scholarship students. The Internation- 
al Students Institute is concerned al- 
most exclusively with private students. 
The Asia Students Cultural Associa- 
tion and the ymca and ywea are also 
interested in and active with foreign 
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students. These are more active in 
Tokyo than in other cities, but of 
course the largest concentration of 
foreign students is in Tokyo. 

As these and other familiar prob- 
lems entered the discussion the Ameri- 
can visitors felt very much at home, 
although we were constantly con- 
cerned with the cultural differences 
that might lead to different interpre- 
tations and solutions of similar prob- 
lems. We were therefore constantly 
alert to emphasize the parochialism of 
our own knowledge of dealing with 
foreign students and to try to help our 
Japanese friends adapt to the Japa- 
nese scene whatever suggestions might 
interest them. 

One possible outcome of the work- 
shop is the formation of a Japanese 
Association for Foreign Student Af- 
fairs similar to the National Associ- 
ation for Foreign Student Affairs in 
the United States. Since four of the 
American team have long been active 
in NAFSA and two are former presi- 
dents of the organization, we were 
happy to be invited to join in discus- 
sions of a possible JaFsa and to ex- 
plore its potential benefits in improv- 
ing the foreign student programs of 
Japan. Both institutional and Ministry 
of Education representatives expressed 
interest in the idea and planned to 
continue discussions of it. 

THE visirors from the United 
States were tremendously impressed 
with the caliber of the people we met 
who were working with foreign stu- 
dents. They seemed to be seriously 
concerned, eager to learn how to do 
the job better, resourceful, and dedi- 
cated. As is so often the case, the 
presence of the “experts” is chiefly 
valuable in providing the occasion for 
those who should be concerned to get 
together for serious attention to the 
problems involved. Once the discus- 
sion is started, new ideas and insights 
come from both novices and sophisti- 
cates. We from the United States felt 
that we had been given a rare Op 
portunity to learn, and it was for us 
a memorable and exciting experience. 
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